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THE STATE IN THE MODERN WORLD' 


By Dr. FREDERICK B. ROBINSON 





PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


WHEN your committee invited me to ad- 
dress this meeting I accepted as a matter 
of habit, without having in mind at the 
time the subject which would be appro- 
priate. It was only this week that it 
dawned upon me that in previous convo- 
cations I had exhausted nearly every pos- 
sible topic and also, no doubt, my listeners. 
An examination of the record showed that, 
beginning with the gathering at Boston in 
1916, I was on every program save only 
that of Toledo of 1931. 

The maiden effort in Boston seventeen 
years ago began with the remark, ‘‘It is 
time for us to give up the camel theory of 
edueation.’’ The thesis, then novel but 
now widely accepted, was that education 
is not merely a matter for children, drink- 
ing of the waters of learning in prepara- 
tion for a journey through life, but rather 
a continuous process beginning at birth 
and never ending. To cultivate or foster 
this process the systematic ministrations of 
organized educational institutions is re- 
quired. That address initiated for the 
association its program of adult educa- 
tion. Later talks covered technical as- 
pects of higher education, such as the 
functions and methods of evening ses- 
sions, the uses of field work, evaluation 


1 Address before the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, New York City, November 2, 1933. 


of eredits, cooperation with industry, cur- 
riculum building and teacher-training. At 
the 1928 meeting I summed up my edu- 
cational theories in an address on ‘‘The 
University in an Urban Community.’’ 
After that it seems that the aggressive, 
constructive drive of youth attacking tasks 
at hand gave way to more mellow con- 
sideration of the reasons behind all ac- 
tivity, and the talks dealt with ultimate 
elements of mental growth, such as the 
nature of knowledge, methods of thought, 
self-discipline and expression. Last year 
I looked beyond the field of the peda- 


gogical philosopher and outlined a pro- 
gram of economic organization for the 


United States. 

This year the telescope will be elevated 
to sweep a more distant horizon. I shall 
speak on the place of the state in the 
modern world. It seems timely to con- 
sider the function of the body politic, the 
sovereignty of the state at our present 
stage in the evolution of a world econ- 
omy, or system of management to insure 
the peaceful development of the economic, 
political and cultural life of all peoples of 
the globe. 

No one knows the antiquity of man, and 
the best scholars can but guess at the na- 
ture of the early experiences of widely 
scattered individuals and groups which 











TD0 


contributed to their knowledge and skill, 
their loves and hates and the patterns of 
their conduct. We can but speculate con- 
cerning their thoughts and emotions; but 
we do know that before the dawn of his- 
tory there had been evolved forms of hu- 
community life. 


had his 


Gri ups were 


man organization = or 
Within a 


status and 


group each individual 


range of action. 
held together originally by bonds of blood 
relationship, and consequently of language 
and tribal tradition. Individuals accepted 
the rule of 


surviving 


the patriarch, who was the 
senior ancestor. Groups were 
also bound together by a common concept 
of the deity or hierarchy of gods, loyalty 
to a chieftain, or the acceptance of cus- 
tomary modes of conducting the affairs of 
life. I shall not here trace all the natural 
bases of nationality which brought about 
a sense of group unity, established modes 
of social activity and determined how 
those in authority should be invested with 
power; nor shall I try to analyze the pa- 
triotic feelings of the members of a nat- 
ural state which are so strong as to tran- 
scend consideration for the welfare of others 
outside the family, clan, tribe or nation. 
I merely stress the thought that civil gov- 
ernment sprang from parental authority 
and that national patriotism is derived 
from tribal worship, tribal history, tribal 
language and literature and familiar, com- 
mon customs. 

As centuries rolled by, groups became 
larger and increasingly complex; there 
were clashes of interest and, impelled by 
greed, pride, fear or lust for power, strong 
nations conquered weaker ones and under- 
took to rule them. Sovereign powers had 
under their sway subject peoples, and im- 
posed laws and the decisions of officers 
upon groups which spoke strange tongues, 
prayed to divers gods and cherished out- 
landish traditions. But always the yoke 
galled those in subjection, government was 
rebellion blazed forth. 


smooth and 


not 
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The state was the enlarged family and it 
could not be happy following the ways of 
strangers. 
Nevertheless, 
made, by conquest, intrigue or negotiation, 
to achieve world organization under the 


repeated attempts were 


domination of particularly strong nations 
or leaders. I have in mind the empires 
of Egypt and Assyria, the conquered do- 
mains of Alexander, the motley pattern 
of peoples subject to the Pax Romana, 
the Holy Roman Empire, the principali- 
ties conquered by Napoleon and even the 
With the ex- 


empires 


British Empire of to-day. 
ception of the last—all 
were disrupted because of the strength 
of national feelings kept alive in groups 
they held in subjugation. Loyalties deep 
rooted in the past were so strong that 
they asserted themselves in rebellions at 
first localized, weak and unsuccessful and 
finally wide-spread and strong and _ vic- 
torious. Even the English, so skilful in 
the control of colonies through the tactful 
recognition of local customs, lost the thir- 
teen American colonies completely and 
have but slender authority over Canada, 
the South African provinces and Aus- 
tralia. The Irish are pulling loose and 
the Indians would do the same were the 
oriental temperament like that of the 
Celt. Every attempt to weld together 
people of different national sentiments, 
through foree, has failed. Or to put it 
otherwise, people have to work out their 
own adjustments. This has been success- 
fully accomplished where the different 
racial strains have been absorbed by im- 
migration, as in the case of America or 
where confederation took place as a re- 
sult of mutual agreement and gradual ex- 
tension, as in the case of Switzerland. 
There is a natural, steady mingling of 
people which slowly but surely softens 


these 


racial differences and merges cultural 
heritages. There is an evolution brought 


about by the circumstances of social 
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ehange which gradually alters the inner 
life of a state if left undisturbed by the 


intrusion of outside troubles. Internal 
differences are smoothed out and there 
is a transition from control by persons 
to eontrol by impersonal law. But men 


action, together with visionaries, have 


not taken this into consideration; they 


have tried to force premature mergers 
and spread the coverlet of common au- 
thority over many kinds of peoples who 
were not ready to be peaceful bed-fellows. 
The dream of expanded empire and even 
world organization is by no means new. 
Since ancient times it has been reborn in 
the minds of soldiers seeking plunder, of 
philosophers in search of an ultimate po- 
litical ideal, of bankers greedy for profit- 
able fields for 
and political engineers reaching out for 
the greatest possible unit to manage, of 
the busybody eager to insert himself into 
other people’s affairs, and even the narrow 
nationalist, who is so sure of the superi- 
ority of his people over all others that he 
deems it a moral obligation to impose the 
most desirable of all cultures upon them. 

Liberal democracies can not be party 
to any scheme of forced amalgamation of 
peoples, either under a supreme authority 
or by contracts and agreements among the 
separate states of the world, made under 
pressure. Liberal democracies must de- 
pend upon slow processes of education, 
migration, intermarriage, commerce and 
friendly cultural exchanges to bring na- 
tions into ever closer accord. But there 
have been and still are some who would 
foree world organization under an imposed 
principle to the destruction of separate, 
sovereign states, and others who would 
magnify international matters to such a 
degree and enter into international agree- 
ments of such scope as to coerce sover- 
eignties even in matters of their own in- 
ternal development. 

At one time Rome sought to extend its 


investment, of statesmen 
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laws over all people. There was a re- 
ligious mission back of the thrust of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and France even 
undertook the task of spreading the bless- 
To- 


day the most persistent internationalist. is 


ings of democracy with the bayonet. 


the Communist organization, with the So- 
cialist a poor second and the Fascist a 
bad third. 
ods of agitation and aggression in seeking 


Their propaganda and meth- 


to spread their ideals and effective organi- 
zation have, of course, run counter to the 
policies of sovereign states and the na- 
tional habits of many people. The result 
has been more misunderstanding, hatred, 
friction, loss of time, property and life 
than would be covered by a frank and 
open war. 

The 
schemes of world organization have ranged 
from the most contemptible to the most 
sublime, and from the brutal to the merei- 
ful. Therefore, in considering proposals 
for the establishment of further interna- 
tional controls, whether they involve the 
elimination of separate sovereignties or 
stronger international curbs on their in- 
dependent judgments and courses of ac- 


motives which have prompted 


tion, we must not be misguided by the 
motives of their sponsors. We must 


calmly scrutinize the facts and concern 
ourselves with the feasibility of each plan 
and its probable effect on the evolution 
of human happiness. Inevitably we shall 
be forced to decide whether the modern 
state is worth preserving, 
whether it should be abolished in favor 
of a world state, or whether each nation 
should have its freedom of action limited 
in accordance with principles carried out 
for the acknowledged good of all nations 
as determined in assembled. 
In short, are international questions more 
pressing just now than the internal prob- 
lems of the sovereign state? 

Modern states are no longer simply na- 
tions of people with common heritages of 


sovereign 


conference 
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language, religion, traditions and social 
habits. They are aggregations of human 
beings occupying a defined territory and 
controlled by a body of laws. Because of 
migrations, conquests and other agencies of 
population agitation, almost no state exists 
without having in its midst a number of 
nationalities. In America there are citizens 
of German, Irish, Jewish, French, Dutch, 
Spanish and every other national extrac- 
tion. In short, there has been an evolution 
in the principle that holds people together 
peacefully under government. Nations 
which keep all the elements of their popu- 
lation dwelling in harmony do more for the 
peace of the world than those keeping out 
of external war but tolerating pogroms, 
riots, race feuds and class dissensions 
within their borders. 

The first loyalty was to the family. 
Later, in feudal times, there was loyalty to 
customary ways of doing things in a statie 
society. This gave way to loyalty to a king, 
who presumably ruled by divine right. 
But with the separation of the church and 
the state and the gradual development of 
religious tolerance, more democratic ideals 
were worked out in practise and constitu- 
tional government was evolved. Here loy- 
alty is to law. Just how far the people par- 
ticipate in the framing of laws in the dif- 
ferent countries may vary, but the suprem- 
acy of the law is what marks the modern 
state. It is my belief that the very modern 
conception of basic human rights and laws 
caleulated to promote the exercise of those 
rights is so new in theory and certainly in 
practise that time must be given for it to 
bear habitual fruits in the minds and deeds 
The agency to be used at 
It is my con- 


of the people. 
this time is the modern state. 
tention that this state, which demands loy- 
alty to law rather than to a king or a re- 
ligion or a family, must persist and wax 
strong for many generations before human- 
ity is ready for an organization based on 
respect for laws which shall be universally 


applied. 
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Let us concede for the time that it would 
be a glorious thing if we had a great repub- 
lie of the world, governed by a constitution 
and laws uniformly administered every- 
where, without internal barriers to trade, 
with but one currency and a single police 
force to insure order. The question arises, 
Are the people ready now for such a goy- 
ernment? The answer is, Certainly not. 
The surface of the earth is populated by 
groups too different in standards of living, 
in industrial development, in language, in 
traditions and cultural life to agree upon 
the basic principles to be written into the 
world constitution. Now we ask, What is 
the step next to be taken in the direction of 
this desired development? The answer is 
the further development of the sovereign 
state. 

Little by little each state smooths out dif- 
ferences among its people, and old loyalties 
become more and more vague. In a few 
generations, all here are real Americans, 
not merely in name but in nature and 
habits of thought. An American is one 
who, regardless of racial origin, subscribes 
to our basic laws and lives under them with 
no rival loyalty or attachment in his 
thoughts. After the world war, new states 
were formed—each one a constitutional 
government founded on the principle of 
loyalty to law and not to dynasty or relig- 
ion. Most of these states, like Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Finland and 
the other Baltic states, conformed roughly 
with ethnological boundaries so that the 
majority of their people have fairly uni- 
form national heritages. The possibilities 
of internal friction are reduced, but it wil! 
take these states many years to complete 
their own internal development and to 
habituate their people to loyalty to consti- 
tutional government—that is to rule by 
principle and not by either tradition or 
person. Until this attitude of mind be- 
comes habitual to the majority of the 
globe’s inhabitants there can be no effective 
world organization. It is not necessary that 


——— 
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the attractive, different characteristics of 
people throughout the world be reduced to 
drab uniformity in order to prepare them 
for world-wide cooperation, but it is essen- 
tial that they become accustomed to respect 
law in the abstract. 

The sovereign state will work upon its 
people principally through the schools, but 
they will be profoundly influenced also by 
the press, radio, places of amusement and 
all means of transportation and communi- 
cation. They must be taught how to carve 
their own careers and at the same time re- 
spect the rights of others, to cherish family 
traditions and yet be tolerant of differing 
customs of neighbors, to form and voice 
original political opinions while remaining 
in friendly relations with those of opposite 
views, to worship God as each may see fit 
and accord the same privilege to all others. 

The state must also work out systems of 
laws that will be in keeping with actual life 
in its economie, social and cultural aspects. 
It must see to it that legislation does not 
lag too far behind social changes. This sort 
of adjustment of legal provisions to the 
realities of dynamic society will differ in 
character in various parts of the world, but 
the broad purpose will be the same. The 
scope of adjustment can seldom go beyond 
state boundaries. 

The sovereign state is very modern. Its 
role was recognized in the Treaty of West- 
phalia, and the theory of its being was clar- 
ified in the eighteenth century, but its 
actual development belongs to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. It needs a 
few more centuries in which to complete its 
work as a moulder of human beings who 
will be fit citizens of the world, recognizing 
the dependence of the individual upon 
social organization and also the need of any 
society for free, vigorous individuals ea- 
pable of initiative and original enterprise. 

But one might say, there is no serious at- 
tempt just now to establish a world body 
politic except that of the Communists and 
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possibly a few misguided Nazis; we are in- 
terested at this time in solving problems 
which are international in nature and we 
want the governments to forget selfish in- 
terests and do something for the good of 
the world as a whole. No one could have 
any objection to this, provided the role of 
sovereign states is kept clearly in mind. 

There is only one question which is truly 
world-wide and which concerns every sov- 
ereign state; that is the question of pre- 
serving peace and guaranteeing the terri- 
torial integrity of each state. Fortunately 
creat strides have been made in intergov- 
ernmental agreements in this direction. 
The Pact of Paris signed by nearly every 
nation on the globe in 1930 renounces 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and binds the signatories never to seek the 
solution of difficulties except by peaceful 
means. But the actual carrying out of this 
pledge will depend upon the real character 
of the sovereign states which signed it. 
There is no power to coerce them. Their 
own honor as developed within themselves 
is the only force to insure the effectiveness 
of the pact. 

I have serious doubts of the capacity of 
some nations to live up to this agreement. 
They need a few more centuries of internal 
development side by side with other states. 
Nevertheless, the outlook for world peace 
became brighter when the pact was signed, 
and practical measures of reducing the ea- 
pacity of the major nations to conduct a 
war were made in the agreement to limit 
the naval construction of England, Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

But the people who constantly agitate 
questions of foreign policy and speak of the 
international mind go far beyond the ques- 
tion of abolishing war. They conceive a 
world economy with state barriers down. 
They have ideas concerning the cancella- 
tion of intergovernmental debts, the estab- 
lishment of free trade throughout the 
world, and possibly the development of a 
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world medium of exchange. They also sug- 
gest that America has a moral obligation to 
insert itself into European affairs and that 
the vast majority of our problems are in- 
ternational in origin, character and effect. 

Of course no one questions the impor- 
tance of comity among nations and the 
need for a further development of interna- 
tional law. While there is no such thing as 
the international mind, there are many in- 
dividual minds willing and able to analyze 
situations which touch the interests of two 
or more states. But the peace and prosper- 
ity of the world just now is dependent 
more on the satisfactory internal organiza- 
tion of the various states than upon the 
conclusion of agreements among them af- 
fecting matters in which they have a com- 
mon interest. 

To the thoughtful there is an obvious 
danger just now in attempting to push na- 
tional or state sacrifices very far in the in- 
terest of what is alleged to be an advantage 
for all states. Take, for instance, the ecan- 
cellation by America of the debts owed it 
by other states. It is difficult to see any 
effect of such cancellation except to impose 
upon the American taxpayer a load equal 
to that taken off the backs of European 
borrowers. Vague remarks are made con- 
cerning the opening up of the channels of 
trade and the release of purchasing power 
that will demand American goods, but no 
one has indicated just what each debtor na- 
tion will buy of America rather than from 
a neighbor, nor has there been a caleulation 
of an advantage equal to the burden to be 
assumed by the American publie. 

We are told that it will be to our advan- 
tage to drop all tariff barriers when our 
European neighbors have deliberately or- 
ganized to ‘‘Buy British,’’ to 
American goods in quotas or even exclude 


receive 
them altogether. The whole foreign trade 
and foreign exchange situation is too com- 
plex to be covered in this address, but it 


seems very obvious that it is wiser to enter 
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into trade agreements with each state sep- 
arately, in accordance with its resources, 
the nature of its products and its capacity 
to consume and pay, rather than to enter 
into a general agreement with many or all. 

The truth of the matter is that few na- 
tions have yet reached that stage of devel- 
opment where they are willing to merge 
their interests in a program for the com- 
mon good. Woodrow Wilson was a disin- 
terested idealist when he proposed the 
League of Nations, but the European dip- 
lomats were for it only when its terms and 
those of the Treaty of Peace seemed to 
favor their own national aspirations first 
and possibly the common good afterwards. 

It is interesting to recall that when the 
house of Austria was waxing powerful 
prior to and during the Thirty Years’ War, 
England and France sought to establish a 
balance of power to preserve peace, but 
principally to curb the power of their rival. 
Henry IV of France, at the suggestion of 
his counsellor, Sully, proposed a league of 
nations which would agree to settle all dis- 
putes by arbitration. Subsequent events 
make it clear that no nation was up to the 
task then, and the motive behind the sug- 
gestion was national fear rather than con- 
cern for humanity. Some advance has been 
made since the seventeenth century, but 
even now the past reaches down into the 
present and most nations have not yet suf- 
ficiently subdued their traditional passions 
to be able to make agreements that are dis- 
interested and sincerely in the interest of 
humanity in general. 

It would be well for states, for a few 
years to come, to solve their problems for 
themselves and not depend upon others 
for help. Of course absolute isolation is 
neither possible nor desirable, but the 
stress should be self-reliance and 
not reliance upon I deny that 
most of our problems are of an_ inter- 
governmental character or that it is nec- 
essary to establish a centrally controlled 


upon 
others. 
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world economy. Our major social problems 
are distinetly those of numerous, separate 
sovereign states. This is true internally 
and where there are external communities 
of interest, the best agencies for conserving 
those interests are the sovereignties joined 
in treaties and trade agreements. 

The internal problems of a modern state 
far overshadow in importance those of ex- 
ternal character. They include the conser- 
vation of natural resources, the education 
of the people, the care of the unemployed, 
the organization of industry and the deter- 
mination of how the public interest will be 
safeguarded while individual initiative is 
encouraged, the establishment of forms of 
business enterprise, the regulation of com- 
petition, the collection of taxes, the insur- 
ance of freedom of speech and of press, the 
protection of all citizens in the exercise of 
basic human rights and many other things 
affecting the fundamental welfare of the 
people. This great, immediate program 
must not be disturbed now because of rela- 
tively minor matters of foreign relation- 
ship. 

America is particularly fortunate in the 
practical situation which makes it possible 
for her to concentrate on her own internal 
She has sufficient resources to 
make her almost wholly self-contained. 
She owes no foreign government and must 
worry only about the most convenient way 
to receive what others owe her. Her people 
are alert, intelligent and adaptable. Yet 
she now faces the problem of readjusting 
an industrial machine which was geared up 
to supply a world at war and in process of 
reconstruction, so that it will meet the nor- 
mal needs of America first and incidentally 
contribute its reduced share to the world 
market. 

Cultural exchanges between nations have 
been and will continue to be free. They 
cause little or no anxiety to statesmen. 
The other intergovernmental relationships 
affect people only slightly when contrasted 


affairs. 
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with the influence on them of their own 
internal economy. 

My contention in general is that the 
state is at the threshold of its 
It will live for many centuries. 


modern 
mission. 
Its work will be to educate and discipline 
its people so that they will be seif-respect- 
ing, effective in organization and accus- 
tomed to participate in the making of laws 
and of obeying them. The state, based on 
loyalty to law, will encourage cultural de- 
velopment and an understanding of inter- 
national relationships. It will ineuleate in 
its citizens the thought that the 
pledge to another sovereignty can not be 
broken and that out of intergovernmental 
treaties and agreements there will emerge 
general principles and laws to which loyal 


state’s 


support must be given. 

The enemies of the 
fully informed radicals who wish to de- 
stroy it in order to insure world-wide 
adoption of their system, practical finan- 
ciers who expect private returns even at 
the sacrifice of the interests of their fellow 
citizens, and professional propagandists or 
doctrinaires who are the catspaws of the 


modern state are 


other two. 

Centuries in the future, the day will 
dawn when all peoples will rejoice in the 
riches of common cultural heritages, when 
they will have brought into close aceord 
their ethical and religious ideals, when 
they will have integrated a world-wide in- 
dustrial economy and have established a 
common center of civil authority reflect- 
ing the will of all the people. But that 
distant day will be thrust even further 
into the future by everything that disturbs 
the normal evolution that is now taking 
place. 

Now is the era for liberal thought and 
the peaceful conflict of ideas. The unit 
for the training of the people at this 
time is the democratic, sovereign state— 
the state foreshadowed ., Jefferson and 


clearly defined by Wilson. That state 
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will make available to its people the heri- 
tage of knowledge and skill of all time; 
it will perfect them in technical work and 
encourage them to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge. It will teach them to reach 
independent conclusions yet be tolerant of 
the conclusions of others. It will organize 
them in happy, healthful communities that 
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are self-reliant and eager to deal honor- 
ably with all men. It will give them prac- 
tise in the foundation of their own laws 
and in selecting leaders and magistrates. 
It will enable them to see their state in 
proper relation to other states and inspire 
them with a desire to contribute to mutual 
understanding among all men. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


By Professor RAYMOND HOLDER WHEELER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Wuy is our educational system under 
fire all the way from the kindergarten to 
Nearly everybody 
senses a bad situation; it is doubtful if 


our graduate schools? 


anybody has completely analyzed what it 
is. Perhaps the reasons can more ade- 
quately be seen if education is deliberately 
examined as an institution created by the 
people for the purpose of facilitating social 
progress. Then the problem requires a 
close inspection of cultural history, and a 
clear-cut recognition of a cultural change 
that is taking place on a world-wide scale, 
to-day. This change penetrates deeply into 
science and is altering the fundamental pat- 
tern of our thinking. Indeed, the change 
is so revolutionary that the conservatively 
minded person can see nothing in it. No 
one sees into it whose mind is burdened 
with inertia, or whose attitude is shaped 
by nineteenth century points of view. 
issentially, the crisis in education is 
synchronous with this crisis in the fabric 
of human culture. Its immediate occasions 
are numerous. Among them is the dis- 
covery that nature has been misconceived, 
more especially human nature. Science, 


too, has been misdefined. When man re- 


discovered science during the Renaissance 
he overestimated the part played by en- 
vironment—the stimulus, the objective, the 
inductive process—as compared with the 
part played by man himself, in relation to 


environment. He underestimated the part 
he played—the dependence of environ- 
ment on him—in the observation process. 
He neglected the deductive aspect of ex- 
perience, itself. Consequently he did not 
discover until the twentieth century that 
nature, after all, has a deductive as well as 
an inductive way about her, implicit in the 
character of her objective methods. And 
what is quite as important, it was not until 
the twentieth century that scientists dis- 
covered how beautifully they were letting 
the deductive aspect of the observation 
process impose itself upon nature. He had 
left fact-getting unsafeguarded against er- 
rors of logic. He had taken for granted a 
certain conception of reality and was leav- 
ing it uninspected. It was a mechanistic 
conception. 

Meanwhile, it came to be assumed, for 
purposes of education, that knowledge is 
more inductive than deductive, almost ex- 
elusively inductive. This fatal error has 
cost us much. The inductive bias assumes 
knowledge to be built up piecemeal from 
so much experience here and so much there. 
The bits are put together. The school cur- 
riculum is based upon this thesis from the 
kindergarten to the graduate school. Sep- 
arate courses; separate skills. Now we 
know that knowledge accumulates in no 
such fashion and that, for the most part, 
individuals become educated, in spite of, 
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rather than because of, formal efforts to 
ntegrate these isolated scraps of knowledge 

to a single whole, the individual mind. 
Education has been successful, in a mea- 
sure, because there are good teachers who 
have always intuitively sensed the fact that 

owledge does not grow in piecemeal 
ashion. They have been successful teach- 
ers because they did not practise the psy- 

ology that they learned, and because they 
vercame the handicaps under which a di- 
vided curriculum placed them. 

As Oswald Spengler has so forcefully 
pointed out, culture is unitary, transposing 
from one end of knowledge to the other, 
across science, literature, art, philosophy, 
social codes, theory and practise. It is a 
single pattern. There is only one mind by 
which to solve all human problems whether 
they be in physies, psychology or polities. 
And this one mind will solve its problems 

if at all—only by beginning, in each case, 
with identically the same kind of assump- 
tions and by advancing with the same set 
of methods. Fundamental mistakes made 
in one field of endeavor will also be made 
in all the others, at the same time, and for 
identically the same reasons. The change 
in human thought, to-day, is precisely the 
discovery of such a fundamental error 
which has transposed across all thought 
and distorted the nature of all observation. 
So it is, that, to-day, there is transpiring a 
universal revolution, encompassing the to- 
tality of human thought and attitude. We 
see it in numerous so-called ‘‘movements,’’ 
the relativistic movement in physical sci- 
ence, the organismie movement in biolog- 
ical science, the configurational movement 
in psychological science, and the socialistic 
movement in practical economies and poli- 
It is no accident that all these events 
are occurring simultaneously. The revolu- 
tion is beginning to penetrate into the 
minds of educators who are beginning to 
inspect the educational system with the 
conviction that there is something funda- 


ties. 
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mentally wrong with it, but just what, 
they do not know. Just what is wrong can 
best be seen in the light of changes oceur- 
ring in science itself. 

Part of the crisis, however, points di- 
rectly to the educators themselves and to 
teachers colleges. The educator is unedu- 
cated. There is no course in school ad- 
ministration, or mental 
educational philosophy, now in existence, 
probably, that will give him the vision that 
he is intuitively seeking. They do not 
acquaint him with cultural events or in- 
form him of those facts and values upon 
which real education must depend. What 
do they learn of the cultural contribu- 
tions of Eddington, Jeans, Planck, Child, 
Coghill, Lotka, Ritter, Sharp, Jennings, 
Northrup, Haldane, Huxley, Koffka, Koh- 
ler, Wertheimer, Lewin, Spengler, Smuts, 
Martin, Adams, Frank, Cosgrove, Niebuhr, 
Chase? Here they are, physicists, biolo- 
gists, neurologists, physiologists, psycholo- 


measurement, or 


gists, philosophers, historians, clergymen, 
and erities of our economic and social order 
all contemporary writers—saying essen- 
tially the same things in different vocabu- 
laries referring to different problems of 
human life. They are all at work painting 
a new picture of the world and human 
nature, a new conception of the social order 
and a new ethics. But it is the same pie- 
ture, being painted in the same way, and 
different from ever before. But most edu- 
eators are still living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Those who are not could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

This new conception of nature demands 
a new conception of education and an alto- 
gether different type of teacher training. 
It demands a widely different type of cur- 
riculum than we now have, all the way 
along the educative scale. It points the 
way out of the present crisis. It repudi- 
ates, unqualifiedly, a mechanistic concep- 
tion of nature, of evolution, growth and 
learning. It repudiates the theory that 
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complex things are built up from simple 
things, that wholes are derived from their 
parts; it repudiates a mechanistic physies, 
biology, psychology, a mechanistic concep- 
the economic and social order, a 


the 


tion of 
mechanistic conception of educative 
process. 

It demands the opposite conception of 
the learning process than has always been 
entertained, except by those rare thinkers 
and teachers of the past whose faithful, 
intuitive understanding of human nature 
compelled them to follow their common 
sense rather than the scientific theories of 
their day. 

This, in general, is the reason why nine- 
teenth century psychology and education, 
still prevailing, do not yield methods that 
provide the growing mind with that unity 


of knowledge which it craves, and makes it 


useful, nor does it furnish the growing 
mind with that social insight upon which 


The 


of democracy is cooperation, yet 


the integrity of the social order rests. 
secret 
ehildhood and youth are taught under a 
scientific philosophy of competition, the 
philosophy of a mechanistic order. Youth 
is taught this falsehood in biology, in psy- 
In the new con- 
ception of nature competition is a conse- 


chology and in business. 


quence, not a cause, a by-product of life, 
not its origin, the result of evolution, not 
its explanation. Education is giving the 
child and youth a wrong conception of the 
laws we live by, and its methods make it 
well-nigh impossible for them to discover 
the truth for themselves. 

discoveries 


The resistance against new 


does not come from workers in the field 
who know their pupils are not adequately 
learning and are not graduating from our 
universities with an adequate conception of 
life, the world and social problems. The 
resistance comes from the man who was 
onee too sure that he was right and now 


finds it very difficult to change. It comes 


largely from that leadership in education 
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where one ought to expect the quickest and 
surest grasp of what is going on in the 
world to-day. Must leadership in twen- 
tieth century education be charged with 
failure, as our political leadership, on the 
whole, must be? Must we still depend on a 
rare mind that comes only now and then? 
As it is, educational leadership is far be- 
hind scientific leadership, our best political 
leadership, even far behind the leadership 
of educated laymen. 

This leadership in education is so far 
behind, on the whole, that unless it comes 
to life, reforms will be accomplished with- 
out it. There are many universities where 
students are taking matters into their own 
hands. There are teachers who are taking 
matters into their own hands, forming or- 
ganizations, publishing their own year- 
books, facing their own problems, doing 
their own research. We have already noted 
one reason. They have a better conception 
of the child and of the learning process 
than those who were supposed to teach 
them, and those who are supposed to super- 
vise them. 

No one challenges for an instant the need 
of teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion, organized for teacher training and 
for the training of administrators. But 
herein we find another pathetic situation. 
These schools, like many other professional 
schools, have sprung up like mushrooms, 
with precipitous expansion, padding, over- 
production of advanced degrees and a costly 
reduction of intellectual standards, not to 
mention the disastrous isolation of training 
from real problems of science and the 
humanities. No educational system can 
survive, its teachers loaded with twenty to 
sixty hours of education as against ten 
hours of the subject to be taught. Method 
is worse than nothing, without content. 
There is a grossly misplaced emphasis. 
With good intentions to the contrary, for- 
mal educational training has become 4 
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Frankenstein. The handwriting is on the 
wall. 

Education has spent its substance upon 
the mechanies of a machine, worrying about 
techniealities of method and efficiency, 
without knowledge of what it is that makes 
the mind efficient. It lacks a philosophy, a 
voal, an understanding of culture. It is 
ignorant of history, science and logic. As 
a consequence it has set up a shallow edu- 
cational program, dry and devitalized, that 
works against the true forces of democracy 
by stimulating superficiality, conformity 
and the homogeneity of the mob. Democ- 
racy hinges upon unique contributions of 
the individual, upon individual differences, 
not upon their elimination. A common 
ground of knowledge and sympathy can 
not be obtained or preserved on such a 
basis. Special skills or special subjects, 
taught out of relation to culture as a whole, 
do not integrate; there is no transfer. The 
department system will have to be aban- 
doned or radically revamped. Teachers 
must have a far richer training outside of 
education than they now have. One ean 
obtain from almost any good teacher, to- 
day, the admission that she uses but a small 
fraction of the formal education she re- 
ceives, and that most of that which she 
receives will not work in practical situa- 
tions. Methods have the cart before the 
horse. The true procedure by which we 
learn is not that of beginning with the 
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‘‘elements’? but that of beginning with 
limited, but unified, general grasps of total 
situations. Learning is orientation, a single 
process; it is not several processes put 
together. 

Again, education is on the firing line be- 
cause it is saturated with a hypocritical and 
false utilitarianism. Pragmatism has been 
misdefined. A fact is not true because it 
works; it works because it is true. Prag- 
matism overemphasizes means at the ex- 
pense of ends, method at the expense of 
purpose, the practical at the expense of the 
ideal. The pragmatic is that which fune- 
tions as means toward the ideal, which is 
the end. There can be no practical out of 
relation to the ideal, no process out of rela- 
tion to an end, no progress without the an- 
ticipation of a goal which is its own reward. 
Knowledge should not be taught as sub- 
ordinate to the practical, but the practical 
as subordinate to knowledge. 

Learning is discovery, always discovery. 
It is not achieved by mechanical methods 
of exercise and drill, nor, in the econven- 
tional sense of the term, is it subordinate 
to pain and pleasure. These are symptoms, 
not causes. 

Edueation has much of its work to do 
over. That is as it should be. The sciences 
have had to do it; they are doing it now. 
When will educators discover what their 
true task is and build a new temple? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHILDREN AS CONSUMERS 

THE labor correspondent of the London 
Times reports that Professor Hersch, of the 
University of Geneva, after a study of the eco- 
nomie consequences of the fall of the birth rate 
has coneluded that it must be a powerful factor 
in producing permanent economic depression 
and can not be a remedy for unemployment. 
His argument is developed in the last issue of 
the International Labour Review. 

He points out that during many centuries the 


birth rate of European countries was in the 
neighborhood of 40 live births per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants a year. The decline began in France, and 
continued there slowly but surely all through 
the last century. In the last quarter of the cen- 
tury the decline began in the countries inhabited 
by the Germanie race, where it increased rapidly 
at the beginning of the present century. On 
the eve of the war some decline was apparent in 
Italy and among the Western Slavs. Although 
the birth rate continued to fall in France, it was 
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lower in other countries in 


1931, 


when there were 17.4 births per 1,000 inhabi- 


perceptibly 


tants in France, 16 in Germany, 16.7 in Swit- 
zerland and Norway, 15.8 in England and 14.8 
Sweden. rate 


Po- 


There is 


Soon after the war the birth 


Iberian Peninsula, in 


fall in the 


land, Soviet Russia and the Balkans. 


a higher birth rate among the industrial than 


among the upper classes, but “it ean be ob- 


served that in cities the fall is now more marked 
in the poorer than in the wealthier quarters.” 
The decline in the birth rate affects the age- 


distribution of the population. The percentage 


of children is already much reduced, especially 


in the northern and western countries of 


Kurope; the percentage of adults (partly 


owing to a reduced death rate) is high at pres- 


ent, but the proportion of young adults is be- 
and the percentage of 


ginning to diminish, 


elderly and aged people is already relatively 
high. “If 


adults 


now there are but few children and 


many and aged persons, there must 
shortly be still fewer children, fewer adults of 
In North- 
ern and West Central Europe the birth rate is 
all but the same as the death 


shortly fall below it. That is to say that the 


working age, and more old people.” 


rate, and may 
western populations tend to be stationary. 
What are the economie consequenees of this 
development? Professor Hersch answers that 
there must be a diminution of consumers in the 
population in relation to producers, for the part 
of the population which is economically active 
consists almost entirely of young and mature 
adults. Children are consumers and not pro- 
ducers, and the decline in the number of chil- 
dren exceeds the increase in the number of the 
aged. “This steady decrease of the consuming 
population in relation to the producing popula- 
tion must, all other things being equal, bring 
about growing unemployment, unemployment 
that is neither seasonal nor cyclical, but may be 
suitably described as ‘structural,’ since it is de- 
termined by the structure of the population by 
age.” The improving technique of production 
must also result (other things being equal) in 
growing unemployment—“organie” unemploy- 
For European countries the fall of the 


ment. 
birth rate has effects similar to the loss or con- 
traction of some of the oversea markets; and 
the combined effects of these two phenomena 
are bound to be all the more serious. 
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THE ECONOMY OF LARGER SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION UNITS 
In an effort to help the states to reduce costs 
and diminish waste, the Office of Edueation 
publishing a series of pamphlets dealing wit 
“Larger Unit 
A Potenti: 


Economy,” by Timon Covert, specialist in schor 


potential economies in schools. 
for Edueational Administration: 
finance, is one of the series of pamphlets no, 
available. 

The states of Delaware and North Carolin 
supporting education at state expense, hav 
taken real steps toward economy, Mr. Covert 
points out. By centralizing taxes and expenses, 
the states can eliminate duplication and wasti 
of funds. 

While the state plan for financing schools is 
considered most efficient, evidence is availabl 
indicating that the county is an efficient unit fo. 
school revenue and that its use results in certai 
economies. Twelve states provide for the ad 
ministration of all or part of their public 
schools on a county-wide basis. Revenue for 
schools is produced to some extent on a count) 
wide basis in thirty-three states. 

That the multiplicity of units within a count) 
is wasteful has been found in Los Angeles 
County, California; Lake County, Indiana, ani 
in the counties of Oklahoma and New Jersey. 

A report on the cost of government in Illinois 
points out that “in 102 counties there exist 1,443 
civil townships. Each of these townships is a 
separate and independent tax-levying unit of 
government and eleets one or more supervisors, 
a town clerk and an assessor.” Counties unde: 
such organization are spending more than twice 
the amount per capita than are counties unde 
county-unit organization. Savings as high as 
$60,000 per county are indicated when counties 
have been reorganized. 

The township unit for school administratio: 
and taxation is used in Pennsylvania, New Jer 
sey, Indiana and six other states. The township 
district usually represents neither sufficient area 
nor a natural community and is eriticized as un 
economical. 

“School districts of one-teacher type hav 
been found to be the most expensive and un 
satisfactory, and are condemned by economists 
and authorities in government,” Mr. Covert 
states. “These individuals recommend as an 


economy measure a larger taxing unit, or the 
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nsolidation of small districts. No time is suit- 


able for wasteful procedures in 
Taxpayers should insist on strict economy at 


government. 


} 


all times. 
tralizing government with respect to education 


It is necessary to reduce costs. Cen- 
in the state or county is desirable educationally, 
and signifieant savings result therefrom.” 


THE SCHOOLS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF 

Dr. GeorGE F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, has announced the modification of 
the emergency educational program resulting 
from the establishment of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the opportunities for repairs, 
improvements and extensions to educational 
buildings and grounds of public institutions of 
learning throughout the United States, under 
the Civil Works program. 

Commissioner Zook reports that the latest 
authorization of Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins makes it possible 
for Federal Civie Works Administration funds 
to be used for school building repair jobs, such 
as painting, electrical wiring, paper hanging, 
roof repairs, repair of school furniture, con- 
playgrounds 


and repair of school 


and equipment, and modernization of sanitary 


struction 


facilities. 

Since these projects are an essential part of 
the nation-wide civil works program to put un- 
employed men to work, the approval of State 
Departments of Education is not necessary. 
Funds are provided for repair materials as well 
as for wages. Any school or college under 
public auspices may share in this program. 

Emergency educational programs are now 
considered specialized work projects. Special 
sarmarked for education will be made 
Those emergency 


grants 
to the state as heretofore. 
educational programs already organized under 
state plans or those to be approved as eligible 
for use of relief funds will remain on those 
funds and will not be transferred to the Civil 
Works Administration. 

Newly adopted rulings relative to the emer- 
gency educational program specify that daily 
or hourly wages of teachers should equal those 
customarily paid in a community for similar 
work. The weekly wage for teaching will be 
sufficient to permit a reasonable standard. 

No change has been made in educational 
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projects for which federal funds have been 
authorized. These 
schools, classes for adult illiterates, vocational 


include rural elementary 


education, vocational rehabilitation, general 
adult edueation and nursery schools, all to be 
under the control of the public-school system. 
No change has been made in rules and regula- 
tions governing eligibility of teachers for work 
on educational projects, and, as heretofore, the 
procedure governing preparation, submission 
and approval of state plans remains in full 
foree and effect. 

Dr. Zook urges the cooperation of school 
authorities throughout the United States in 
helping to put unemployed men and women 
to work. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

ACCORDING to the Bulletin to the Schools of 
the University of the State of New York, the 
merger of the Associated School Boards and 
Trustees of the State of New York and the New 
York State Association of Central Rural School 
District Boards was completed on October 30 
when a new organization known as the New 
York State School Boards Association was ere- 
ated and its constitution was adopted. 

The new association will have four sections, 


each headed by a vice-president. Guy W. 
Cheney, of Corning, was elected president. The 
following were elected vice-presidents: central 


section, Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights; city see- 
tion, Mrs. E. L. 
section, G. Burchard Smith, Freeport; rural see- 
tion, Willis C. Ellis, Shortsville. William F. 
Seber, of Troy, was elected treasurer. 


Robertson, Syracuse; village 


Resolutions were adopted asking that state 
at the full 
amount as provided in the equalization plan of 


aid for education be maintained 
the education law and requesting that federal 
emergency funds be made available to maintain 
services of the schools. 


essential edueational 


The resolution regarding state aid follows: 

WHEREAS, Certain organizations are working for 
a reduction in state aid for education under the 
misapprehension that thereby real estate taxes will 
be lowered; 

WHEREAS, State aid for education does not come 
from monies raised from taxation of real estate; 

WHEREAS, Any reduction in the present level of 
state aid for education will either increase taxation 
of local real estate or curtail educational oppor- 
tunity ; 
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level of state aid for 


The 


} - 
apsolutely 


WHEREAS, present 


education is essential to maintain the 


high 
standard must be maintained, 
Resolved, That the New York State 


Boards Association pledge its unqualified support 


standard and we believe that high 


present 
School 


+ 


toward maintaining the level of state aid for edu- 


+ 


cation at the full amount as provided in the equali- 


zation plan of the Education Law and exert its 


influence to this end in every manner possible, 
regarding 


The resolution 


schools follows: 


WHEREAS, The crisis in education has become 
nationwide and is resulting in a situation in which 
hundreds of thousands of children are being de- 
prived of fundamental educational opportunity ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The 


threatens the very 


this condition 


foundations of our democratic 


continuance of 


society and endangers our liberty, we, the New 
York State School 
tion assembled at Syracuse, New York, on October 
31, 1933, 
Resolved, That 


available to 


Soards Association, in conven- 


adequate emergency funds be 


made maintain essential educational 
services for all the children of the nation; and 

Resolved, That these emergency funds be made 
available to the several states in proportion to their 
needs and to be expended under the control and 
administration of state and local educational au- 
thorities; and 

Resolved, That in the future appropriations for 
public works and general economic recovery, pub- 
lie education be given recognition commensurate 
with its importance in our national life; and 

Resolved, That a resolutions be 


sent to our representatives in the Congress, to the 


copy of these 
Secretary of the Interior and to the President of 


the United States. 


PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS AT 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

UNUSUAL results were obtained this year at 
Lafayette College from the annual placement 
examinations taken by members of the incoming 
freshman class. The examinations are given 
primarily to familiarize the faculty with the 
previous preparation and scholastic ability of 
the studeht, so that he may be placed and guided 
accordingly. This year, for the first time, 
twenty out of sixty of the freshman engineering 
students, by virtue of unusual ability displayed 
in the placement tests, have been permitted to 
They will con- 


begin sophomore mathematics. 
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tinue mathematics, however, during the entire 
required two-year period, but at the end of that 
time they will have a far more comprehensive 
foundation than would have been possible under 
the normal procedure. On the other hand, how- 
ever, a small number of other first-year stu 
dents will be expected to spend at least a halt 
year longer than the normally required period 
to aequire the necessary amount of mathematics 
for their engineering education. 

Freshman students in English and modern 
languages have also profited materially by the 
placement examinations. Twenty-two out of 
the one hundred and six, or approximately 
twenty per cent., of the first-year men taking 
the French and German tests attained unusual 
averages and therefore will not be required to 
do any further work in these subjects, but may, 
if they prefer, take advance work in the modern 
languages offered. 

A more general advantage of the examina 
tions is that they act as a sort of index in which 
is indicated to some extent the reason or reasons 
for the student’s failures or achievements dur- 
ing his first year, and which tells possibly 
whether he is utilizing his proper mental ca- 
pacity or whether he is getting off to a bad start 
in his eollege career, thus sparing effort and 
wasting time. 

Some interesting results have been found in 
the intelligence tests given also to the first-year 
men at the beginning of each year. Last year 
it was found—to contradict prevalent opinion 
that the institutions of higher learning were 
lowering scholastic requirements in order to 
maintain the normal quota of students during 
pressing economic times—that the intelligence 
of the freshmen was 4 per cent. higher than the 
previous five years. That percentage increase 
was maintained this year at Lafayette with a .2 
per cent. additional rise. Another find is that 
the engineering students have a decidedly higher 
average of intelligence than the science students 
and are on a par with the bachelor of arts men. 


THE INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
As a means of developing initiative among 

its students and of introducing further economy 

in higher education, the University of California 
will offer credit to regularly enrolled under- 
graduate students who desire to study indepen- 
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dently, without classroom instruction, beginning, 
probably, in January, 1934. 

This announcement was made following a 
recent meeting of the faculty committee on 
courses which has been considering a detailed 
plan for the administration of this alternative 
study plan. Acceptance was approved in prin- 
ciple by the Academic Senate last May. 

In general, the inauguration of the indepen- 
dent study plan means that with faculty ap- 
proval students may carry on the work of cer- 
tain courses without attending lectures, or re- 
ceive credit for independent study in fields not 
covered by regular courses, but of university 
grade. Proficiency in these studies will be 
judged on the basis of a written examination. 
Only those subjects which lend themselves to 
examination and in which members of the fac- 
ulty are prepared to give an examination will 
be included in the new plan. 

President Robert Gordon Sproul, in explain- 
ing the underlying reasons for this innovation 
in a recent public address, said: “Approaching 
the matter of cost of instruction from quite a 
different angle we are asking if our machinery 
is not needlessly cumbersome and vexatious. 
Are not American colleges and universities so 
anxious that their students ‘get an education’ 
that they leave little to their discretion in choice 
of courses or in method of study? Why not 
encourage students to learn some things for 
themselves and permit credit by examination on 
the basis of independent study? Certainly not 
every subject needs to be learned in the class- 
room. Such a plan, desirable from the stand- 
point of effecting economies and of the highest 
importance educationally, is now being outlined 
at the University of California. I am convinced 
that if we will only throw responsibility upon 
students many a one who to-day is merely pas- 
sive will be aroused to intellectual life. 


” 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
COURSES FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 

THE National Society of College Teachers of 
Edueation has authorized the appointment of a 
committee to examine and evaluate courses for 
the training of teachers. The need for construe- 
tive, or, perhaps better, reconstructive, activity 
in this field seems to be urgent. Both the offer- 
ings of eollege departments of education and 
the curricula designed for professional training 
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will come under the preview of this committee. 
From the committee’s deliberations, there should 
emerge a revised statement of policy that can 
possibly be turned over to the colleges and state 
departments of education as a guide to practise. 
The committee will probably make its appraisal 
of curricula and professional subjeets on the 
basis of data already available in the National 
Survey of Teachers’ Training and in other re 
cent research studies. 

Dr. Stuart G. Noble, professor of education 
in Tulane University and president of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, 
has announced the personnel of the committee 
as follows: 

Professor Thomas Alexander, chairman, director 
of the New Experimental College, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

President Frank E. Baker, State Teachers Col 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and president of 
the American Association of Teachers Col 
leges. 

Professor Frank P. Bachman, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. 

Dean J. B. Edmonson, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Professor Forest C. Ensign, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Iowa. 

Dean Walter J. Gifford, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Dean Charles H. Judd, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

Dean W. W. Kemp, School of Education, Uni 
versity of California. 

Professor Alonzo Myers, School of Education, 
New York University. 

Professor Raleigh Schorling, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Michigan. 

Dean Willis L. Uhl, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


The committee represents every type of 
teacher training institution and every section 
of the country. It will hold its first meeting at 
the convention of the national society, which 
will be held jointly with the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland, Ohio, from Feb- 
ruary 24 to 28, 1934. 


PROGRAM OF SECTION Q (EDUCA- 
TION) OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 

Section Q has arranged four sectional pro- 
grams and a joint dinner meeting with Section 
I (Psychology) on Friday and Saturday, De- 
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cember 29 and 30. All four sectional programs 
have been assigned to Room 211 of Emerson 
Hall, on the Harvard University campus. 

The Friday morning session will consist of 
a series of papers coneerning problems relating 
to components of mental ability. The speakers 
will be E. L. Thorndike, Truman Kelley, Edwin 
B. Wilson, Robert C. Tryon and Harold Hotel- 
ling. 

The Friday afternoon session will consist of 
a series of brief reports of research projects 
which are in progress or have been completed 
recently. 

At the joint dinner of Section I (Psychology) 
and Section Q (Education) on Friday evening, 


the following papers will be presented: ‘Con- 
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sciousness and Habit Formation,” by Walter § 
Hunter, Clark University, retiring vice-president 
of Section I; “Differential Testing as a Method 
of Psychological Analysis,” by Stuart A. Cour 
tis, University of Michigan, retiring vice-presi 
dent of Section Q. 

The central theme of the Saturday morning 
program will be “Problems Relating to the 
Measurement of Individual Development.” 
Participants on the program are Walter F. 
Dearborn, Psyche Cattell, James R. Hobson, 
J. M. Ratcliff, Elmer D. West and Harold C. 
Stuart. 

The Saturday afternoon program will con 
sist of further reports of research from mem 
bers of the section. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SPRAGUE, who resigned 
Secretary of the 


Proressor O. M. W. 
as special assistant to the 
Treasury, will return to the Graduate School 
Uni- 
Dr. Sprague 


of Business Administration of Harvard 


versity to resume his teaching. 
has had leave of absence for nearly four years 
from his chair of Converse professor of bank- 
ing, most of which time was spent as economic 
Bank of 


adviser to the England. 


Dr. Frank R. LILure, since 1931 dean of the 
Division of Biological Science of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed Andrew Mac- 
Leish distinguished service professor in “recog- 
fruitful 
There are six endowed pro- 


nition of his brilliant and service to 
the university.” 
fessorships for distinguished service in the uni- 
versity. 

WHILE President Roosevelt in signing the mo- 
tion picture code refused to inelude direct fed- 
eral asked Dr. A. 
Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to observe the efforts of the industry to 
keep its own rules in this respect. Dr. Lowell 
will serve with Marie Dressler and Eddie Can- 


tor as representatives of the President on the 


censorship, he Lawrence 


code authority. 


On the oceasion of his eightieth birthday, M. 


Gabriel Hanotaux, the historian, presided over 


a banquet in Paris for 300 guests of over 50 


different nationalities and was presented with a 
gold medal engraved with his own effigy by M. 
Turin, and a special copy of a portion of his 


memoirs entitled, “Mon temps: de l’Empire 4 


la République.” 


PROFESSOR MicHAEL I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling 
professor of ancient history and classical arche 
ology at Yale University, has been elected a cor 
responding member to the Academy of Athens 
Professor Rostovtzeff, who is one of the scien 
tifie directors of the expedition from Yale Uni 
versity which is exeavating at Dura-Europos in 
Syria, is in Europe, this year on leave of ab 


sence. 


Eart N. MANCHESTER, librarian of the Ohio 
State University, was recently elected president 
of the Ohio Library Association. 


Byron E. Coun, assistant professor of 
physies at the University of Denver, has re 
ceived from the Van’t Hoff Foundation a grant 
of 250 guilders (approximately $100), which he 


is to use in his study of luminescence. 


Proressor E. G. Britt, who for many years 
has been director of admissions and dean of 
freshmen at Dartmouth College, has recently 
been made dean of the faculty at that institu 
tion. Dean Bill has also been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to a federal commission 
which will effeet the amalgamation of the Bu- 
reaus of Immigration and Naturalization. 


H. L. Wauster, of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, was recently made director of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Dr. Walster will serve as dean of the College of 
\criculture as well as director of the Experi- 
ent Station. 

Ek. W. Nevson, of Ogden, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of forestry at the 
State University of Utah to fill the vacancy in 
crazing management caused by the absence of 
Dean T. C. Spaulding, who has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as director of 
ederal relief in Montana. 


Dr. D. H. INGALL, since 1901 assistant di- 
rector and research manager of the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, has been 
ppointed principal of the Borough Polytechnie, 
London, in succession to J. W. Bispham, who 
has been promoted to be assistant education 
officer for technology under the London County 


Couneil. 


Dr. RicHaRD Braver, formerly professor of 
mathematies at the University of K®onigsberg, 
holds a visiting professorship on the faculty of 
the University of Kentucky for the current aca- 
demie year. 

Dr. WALTHER SCHUECKING, director of the 
Institute for International Law of the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, German member of the World 
Court and a former member of the Reichstag, 
is reported to have been ecurtly dismissed on 
November 28 on the ground that his previous 
political activity did not guarantee his whole- 
iearted enthusiasm for the National Socialist 
State. 

THE Italian government has made a grant to 
the Hebrew University in Palestine for the pur- 
pose of establishing a chair in Romance lan- 
ruages and literatures, with special emphasis on 
ltaian. Dr. Heinz Pflaum, formerly instructor 
of medieval languages and literatures at the uni- 
versity, will be in charge of the new subjects, 
which will be supplemented by preparatory 
classes in Italian, under the charge of Dr. A. 
Verdi. 

Dr. Mario Praz has presented his resignation 
as professor of Italian studies in the University 
of Manchester, on his appointment as professor 
of English language and literature in the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 


CHAIRMAN WAGNER, of the National Labor 
Board, has announced the appointment of a 
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regional board for New Jersey, with Professor 
David A. MeCabe, of Princeton University, as 
impartial chairman, and Charles Edison and 
Harry L. Tepper, as vice-chairmen. The mem- 
bers representing industry include Dr. Edward 
D. Duffield, president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., after the death 
of Dr. John Grier Hibben acting president of 
Princeton University. 

Dr. Davip WEEKS, associate professor of 
agricultural economies in the University of Cali- 
fornia and founder of the California Economie 
Research Council, again has been elected to the 
chairmanship of the organization for the en- 
suing year. Associated with him in the man- 
agement of the program for this year are Dr. 
Carl Alsberg, Stanford University, and Herbert 
F. Ormsby, California State Chamber of Com- 
meree, as vice-chairman and secretary, respec- 
The council is setting up machinery to 
Statistical Board in 


nating economie statistical data of value to eco- 


tively. 


aid the Central coordi- 


nomie planning. 


ProressoR WILLIAM L. MApeEL, director of 
journalism at the Lee School of Journalism, at 
Washington and Lee University, on a grant 
made by the Oberlaender Trust, of Philadel- 
phia, will spend the summer of 1934 studying 
work in schools of journalism and in technical 
schools of printing and allied arts in Germany. 


Dr. WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL, president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, president 
emeritus of the University of California and 
director emeritus of the Lick Observatory, was 
the principal speaker at the annual Carnegie 
Institute of 


Day exercises of the Carnegie 


Technology on November 28. 


Dr. Roscozk Witrrep THatcHer, formerly 
president of the Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, and since 1933 research professor of 
agricultural chemistry, was a guest lecturer at 
the University of Missouri on November 17. 
He spoke on a proposed classification of the 
chemical elements with respect to their fune- 
tions in the nutrition of plants. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH C. Brown, of Pel- 
ham, New York, was the after-dinner speaker 
at the meeting of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of the New England States, held in 
Boston on November 16. 
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AT the Rochester meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association on November 27 ad- 
dresses were made by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves and Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools at Rochester. George R. Staley, super- 


intendent of schools at Rome, was nominated 
for election to the presidency to succeed W. 
Howard Pillsbury. 


JAMES LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of political economy at the University of 
Chicago, died on November 28 at the age of 


eighty-three years. 
Sirk ARTHUR CuRRIE, since 1920 principal of 
MeGill University, has died at the age of fifty- 


eight years. 


Dr. NATHAN AUSTIN WESTON, since 1919 pro- 
fessor of economies at the University of Illinois, 
died suddenly on November 29 at the age of 


sixty-five years. 


Dr. Moises SAENZ, of Mexico City, was the 
guest of honor at the Educational Conference 
held on November 25 in the Mary Reed Library 
at the University of Denver. The conference 
was under the direction of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences and the 


The 


topie for diseussion was, “What are the Fune- 


Division of Edueation and Psychology. 


tions of the Schools in America in Our Social 
and Dr. 
who is an authority on the educational and eul- 
tural life of Mexico and also on the arts and 
the American conti- 


Economie Reconstruction?” Saenz, 


crafts of the Indians of 
nents, was in Denver as the special speaker for 
leetures sponsored by the Cooke-Daniels Foun- 
dation. 


A PLANNING committee to assist in arranging 
for and to conduct a National Conference on the 
Education of Negroes in the spring of 1934 
has been formed by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. This committee met on December 2 for 


the first time in the conference room of the 


Office of Education. The personnel of the com- 
mittee consists of representative men and wo- 
men from various walks of life, including edu- 
welfare, agriculture, industry, 
business and religion. The National Conference 
on the Edueation of Negroes, which has been 


eation, social 


under consideration for more than a year, will 
consider some of the special problems arising 
in the education of Negroes in order to assist in 
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synthesizing and coordinating their various edu- 
sational activities and agencies. The conference 
will be directed by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
cialist in the education of Negroes, and will by 
under the chairmanship of the U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education. This committee will also 
serve to integrate the work of a number of 
smaller research committees which will spend 
several months studying education in relation to 
certain aspects of the Negro’s life. Reports of 
these committees will be considered at the Na- 


tional Conference. 


Connecticut CoLLEGE formally opened Wind- 
ham House, its new dormitory, on November 25. 
Participating in the ceremony which marked the 
occasion were Mrs. Kenneth K. Kinney, of 
Willimantic, Conn., chairman of the Windham 
House association which raised the funds to 
build the dormitory; President Katharine Blunt, 
of Connecticut College; Mr. Harrison B. Free- 
man, of Hartford, Conn., chairman of the col- 
lege board of trustees, and Miss Barbara John- 
son, of Manchester, N. H., student president ot 
Windham House. 


THE Board of Education of the Des Moines 
Public Schools has organized and is conducting 
during the present academic year, according to 
the Institute of International Education, an ex 
periment in the field of adult education. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
a grant to finance this experiment for a five- 
year period. The city of Des Moines has been 
divided into a sufficient number of centers to 
meet the convenience of the entire population, 
where discussions of current social, political 
and economic problems, both national and of 
other countries, are discussed under the gui- 
dance of competent leaders. These forums are 
open meetings which any citizen may attend 
at any time. The response of Des Moines 
citizens to the opportunities provided by the 
forums is said to have been enthusiastic. More 
than nine thousand persons attended the forums 
from January to June of last year, the aggre- 
gate attendance for the twenty-three weeks be- 
ing about forty-eight thousand. 


J. W. Hix ton, director of studies for the In- 
stitute of Bankers of London, who spent seven- 
teen years as a professor of political economy 
in China, followed by service in Siberia, at- 
tached to the British High Commission, is lead- 
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¢ a daily forum at Des Moines where the eco- 
mie and political problems of China, Japan, 
Philippines and the economic situation in 
Europe will be discussed. During January, Dr. 
Hans Kohn, the expert on nationalism, who 
spent five years in Russia and who witnessed 
the revolutions of 1917, will ask the citizenry of 
Des Moines to look beneath the surface of life 
in Russia to-day at the well-thought-out system 
philosophy firmly established since the revo- 
lution, which explains the transformation et- 
fected in the Russian character, the religious 
situation and the treatment accorded backward 
races Within the confines of the U. S. S. R. He 
will also consider the contemporary political 
thought in Central Europe. During February, 
Dr. Luigi Villari, a member of the 
Fascist government in Italy, will ask those who 
him what 


present 
attend his forum to consider with 
Fascism has done to unify Italy, how the cor- 
porate state functions in Italy, what the status 
of personal liberty is under the present régime, 
Fascism’s unemployment problems, and the re- 
lations between the state and the Vatican. In 
the spring, Dr. Eduard Brenner, of Germany, 
will lead diseussions on present-day Germany. 


A survey of children in public and private 
schools in Baltimore is being conducted by Dr. 
Humphrey Warren Buckler, at the request of 
the health of Baltimore. An 
average of 400 students are being examined 
daily by twenty physicians and 100 nurses. 


commissioner 


CuarRLoTTre §. Baker, principal of the 
Spence School, left an estate of $1,092,381. 
Miss Baker, who died on December 23, 1932, 
gave $2,000 to the Musie School Settlement and 
$1,000 to the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and divided her residuary estate into 
sixty parts, one part of which is left to the 
Spence School. 


IT is reported that the Princeton Preparatory 
School will be placed in the hands of a receiver. 
The school was founded in 1873 as a prepara- 
tory department to the College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University. It was bought in 
1888 by John B. Fine, who became head master, 
and operated as a private organization in 1927, 
when it was incorporated as a private school 
with a board of trustees. Mr. Fine remained 
as head master until his death in 1929, when his 
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son, Harry B. Fine, was appointed to the posi- 
tion. Although it has a capacity of more than 
eighty students, only twenty-eight are registered, 
each of whom is assessed $1,100 a year. The 
annual budget is $35,000. Trustees of the 
school are Harrison B. Smith, Walter B. Win- 
ship, John C. Cattus, Andrew LeMassena, Paul 


E. More and Mr. Fine. 


A TEN per cent. reduction in the salaries of 
all public-school teachers receiving more than 
$1,000 a year was voted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia on December 1 in adopt- 
ing the 1934 budget. 
cut from 95 cents per $100 of assessed real es- 
This is the first sal- 


The school-tax rate was 


tate valuation to 924 cents. 
ary eut for Philadelphia teachers during the 
depression. The total amount voted for the 
operation of the school system for next year 
was $30,566,500, a decrease of about $3,000,000 
from the 1933 figure. City Controller Wilson is 
said to have opposed the salary cut, terming it 


unnecessary. 


Srx weeks’ courses ranging in subject-matter 
from “Political Economies of the Reeonstrue- 
tion Period” to “Crime and Punishment in the 
Soviet Union,” ten in all, will be given in En- 
glish at the summer school of the first Moscow 
University by the teachers of the U.S.S.R. The 
courses are under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Institute of the university. I. V. 
Sollins, formerly of New York University, is 
director. Mr. Sollins 
last year on “Experimental Educational Pro- 


Courses organized by 


grams in the Soviet Union” and “Institutional 
Changes in the U. S. S. R.” enrolled twenty-five 
American students and educators and were re- 
garded so successful that the more ambitious 
program for 1934 was undertaken. Exchange 
of academic credit with American schools is 
now being investigated by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, of which Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan is director. Professor Albert Pinke- 
vitch, president of the Second Moscow Univer- 
sity; Professor I. Svadkovski, director of the 
Moseow Central Pedagogical Laboratory; Pro- 
fessor J. Meksin, director of the Children’s 
Museum of the People’s Commissariat of Edu- 
cation, and other well-known teachers will 
serve on the faculty. A maximum of six and 
a minimum of two university credits will be 
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granted to eligible students by the University 


of Moscow. 


AccorDING to the London Times the fourth 
annual report of the Ypres British School, which 
is largely attended by children whose fathers are 
employed by the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion, states that throughout the school year the 
number of children on the roll has kept fairly 
constant, and at Easter there were 110 children 
attending. Several children now come in from 
Poperinghe, an area which formerly sent no 
children to Ypres School. The Imperial War 
Graves Commission has continued the omnibus 
service for those scholars who live in villages 
where there is no convenient transport to Ypres. 
The tone of the children has become definitely 
British, and the sound of the foreign language 
in the playground is now the exception rather 
than the rule. Most of the children have made 
excellent progress, while a few are worthy of 
higher education if means could be provided 


for scholarships. 
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Mayor Sui YING, of Nanking, according to 
The Christian Science Monitor, is deeply inter 
ested in primary school edueation. Under his 
leadership, the municipality is spending about 
one third of its total income for edueatior 
He aspires to provide schooling for every child 
in the eapital, and during the past year has di 
rected the adult education movement which is 
said to have taught 20,000 adult illiterates to 
read and write. Mr. Shih has introduced the 
“half-day school” for children of the working 
classes. In thirty such schools one set of chi 
dren is given instruction in the morning and 
another in the afternoon. This arrangement has 
two advantages: it doubles the number of ch 
dren who can be served by existing schools, and 
permits children of working families to help 
their parents part of each day. The National 
Government provides some financial assistanc 
to help Mr. Shih realize his ambition to mak 
Nanking the first Chinese city to abolish illiter 


acy. 


DISCUSSION 


HOW SHALL WE ADJUST EDUCATION 
TO SHRINKING REVENUES? 


THERE is a feeling almost everywhere during 
recent months that something drastic must be 
done to adjust our educational systems to con- 
form within the limits of the publie pocketbook. 
Upon how this question is answered depends the 
future welfare of our entire culture—politieal, 
economic, social and spiritual. Answers are 
already being given and put into operation 
without much regard for future consequences. 
Most of these solutions are mere makeshifts at 
best, whereas so radical a change in the support 
available in most places makes nothing short of 
a complete revamping of educational philosophy 
and educational administration a necessity. 

Short-sighted boards and _ superintendents 
have almost invariably met the issue first by 
radical reductions in teachers’ salaries, followed 
by elimination of various departments of work, 
without making any change whatever in the 
conventional nature of what is left. When these 
moves fail to adequately relieve the pressure, 


they begin lopping off months from the school 


year without regard to the fact that teachers 
must live twelve months out of every twelv 
instead of only six or eight. 

There is no more certain way of undermining 
the best in our culture than by radical lowering 
of teachers’ salaries or of making their tenur 
insecure. It tends to destroy the morale o 
those whose chief duty should be to bolster up 
the morale of the generation that is to carr) 
on our work when we have admitted failure 
Further, it tends to drive out of the profession 
those who are most competent and to fill the 
schoolrooms with poorly trained and inexper 
enced teachers and with those whose personal: 
ties mark them as inferior in the struggle to 
gain a livelihood in times such as these. So 
often the major question in connection with the 
hiring of a teacher is, “What is the lowest sal 
ary at which a certificated individual may be 
secured?” Can we afford to have our children 
taught by any but the best minds and most 
inspirational personalities that our country 
affords? 
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abolish whole departments of work is 
ly less defensible in most cases than the 
Who 


that musie is of less value in our eulture 


eless undermining of salaries. ean 
mathematies? Why is art less valuable 
Latin ? 


or domestie arts less necessary as a back- 


In what way is a course in manual 


und for developing useful citizenship than 
imatical conjugations or Elizabethan litera- 
We have built up a 
nventional system of eight years of elemen- 


t 


or ancient history ? 


and have then organized an 


y training 
uint of matter to fill the time—often with- 
much regard for its cultural value if eul- 

value is to be interpreted to mean fitting 
pupil to live more or better in a given 
ironment or in a eonstantly changing envi 
ment where ability to think clearly and 
ake adjustments rapidly are primary virtues. 


During the past half dozen years the writer 
as raised the question frequently through the 
dueational press as to the useless waste in our 

conventional educational system. Could we 
rather up all out of the conventional eight-year 
ementary school curriculum that is of any 
asting value to the average child and teach it 
effectively in two years to a twelve-year-old 
‘hild? The director of elementary teaching in 
a teachers college training school recently as- 
sured the writer that everything of value in the 
present curriculum could be incorporated in a 
four-year program and given to the child enter- 
ing school at ten years of age without in any 
way sacrificing the child’s interests, provided 
the home took eare of the child to the age of 
ten. 

This raises the question of how far the school 
should be expected to go in doing for the child 

public expense what could be done as well 

or better at home. The answer might depend 
‘oa large extent upon the type of community 
being considered. It is more than probable that 
in communities where mothers work (a 
practise which will likely decline very rapidly 
as our economic situation adjusts itself) much 


even 


ore economical means may be devised for pro- 
moting the welfare of children at public expense 
than in our conventional schoolrooms. It is 
altogether probable that much of the value ac- 
cruing from school contacts is merely that of 
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children learning how to associate with each 
other, which could be accomplished mere satis- 
factorily in a much less expensive way than is 
provided by our present educational system. 

A man who has had long experience as a 
teacher, principal, superintendent, district su- 
pervisor and as a teachers college placement 
bureau director told the writer recently that he 
has become convinced that 90 per cent. of a 
teachers’ suecess depends upon personality and 
that the value of his work is very largely the 
result of that personality without any reference 
to subject-matter. If we discount these esti- 
mates by 75 per cent. we can not even then 
afford to skimp our children’s education in the 
type of teacher we employ. The writer is in- 
clined to agree fully with the placement bureau 
director. 

Now comes the question, “If we are forced to 
cut down school eosts, how shall we organize 
education so as to do the least injustice to our 
children?” The writer’s answer is: “By a ecom- 
plete reorganization of our philosophy, our 
subject-matter, our methods and our administra- 
tive traditions. Instead of a philosophy which 
assumes that edueation must come through the 
acquisition of a great mass of factual matter 
which ean be measured objectively by some sort 
of so-called standard achievement tests we 
should look upon ability to reason in terms of 
our changing environment and how to get the 
most joy in living for a better social order, as 
our educational 


the desirable objective in 


process. Naturally, not all teachers can be 
counted upon to eatch the spirit of such a phi- 
losophy or be able to make it effective, but there 
are enough such to make a good beginning while 
others are being selected and trained for such a 
new order of things. Is it possible that our 
children may again, as in the ancient past, sit 
at the feet of great master-minds instead of 
muddle through the drudgery of working out 
assigned tasks for the sake of the tasks them- 
selves! 

When it comes to the question of subject- 
matter, there is very little in the present eur- 
riculum that is really vital to the development 
of honor, character, citizenship, initiative, social 
reasoning and those other virtues which are 
essential to the development and maintenance 
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No one will 


reading and writing 


of a high level of human culture. 
deny that the elements of 
are essential, that an elementary knowledge of 
number combinations and manipulations are at 
least desirable, that some acquaintance with our 
history and government should be the possession 
of every citizen in a democratic republican 
order and that some opportunity be given every 
citizen to learn to appreciate those things which 
have esthetic or spiritual value. Beyond this 
the required “matter” of the curriculum might 
as well be almost anything instead of what it is. 

Our methods of teaching have grown out of 
high pressure methods of supervision aimed at 
attempting to force into the child’s mind more 
and more and more and more faets susceptible 
of being measured objectively. The teacher has 
had no choice but to comply at the expense of 
giving our children anything that fits them to 


The 


is ever available to measure the 


live more valuable, better or happier lives. 
test 
“effectiveness” of her work. 

years that 
It seems evident that we 


standard 
In theory we have 
insisted in recent the teacher must 
not forget the child. 
can only accomplish that end by insisting that 


But 


we ean’t do it and still cling to the hobby of 


the teacher must “forget”? subject-matter. 


achievement testing. 

In the matter of administrative reorganiza- 
tion we may cut the pattern to fit the cloth. 
Probably the ages ten to fourteen are those 
which will lend themselves most profitably to 
that has 


educational foundation 


If finances justify, the pro- 


the type of 
social significance. 
gram might be extended indefinitely either up 
or down. Possibly a type of education more 
nearly based upon the philosophy of the kinder- 
garten should be applied to children under ten, 
that is, opportunity for socialization. On a 
large seale it could be conducted very eco- 
nomically. 

Should the community assume responsibility 
under the suggested plan of taking children at 
the age of ten instead of six they would require 
than half as teachers and should 
therefore be able to secure a much higher qual- 


Likewise, they should be able to 


less many 
ity of teacher. 
pay this better class of teacher a salary com- 
Under such a plan 


mensurate with her worth. 
as outlined, the writer is convinced that it would 
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be possible to give our children at the age of 
fourteen a better education for life than they 
are now getting and do it for not to exceed two 
thirds the cost. Furthermore, there is no ap 
parent reason why high-school and college edu 
cation might not be renovated in the same way 
and at corresponding savings to the taxpayers 
of the country. Present conditions should cer- 
tainly justify some consistent experimentation 
along this line. <A break from tradition may 
even mean a great step in advance toward true 
“education.” 
C. E. Haare 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
OF COLORADO 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

Since the organization in 1930 of the Aus 
tralian Council for Educational Research, sey- 
eral educationists have been sent abroad each 
year on traveling allowances to visit schools in 
Europe and America. The impressions of some 
of these observers have been published in the 
Council’s Educational Research series of mono- 
graphs. Comments made by trained Australian 
school men are of interest to Americans working 
in the schools observed. 

Dr. Cunningham, of Melbourne, and Dr. 
Phillips, of Sydney, published a report of thei 
In 1931 the 
vice-prinecipal of the Melbourne Teachers Col 
lege visited the United States and wrote a 
pamphlet on Curriculum Revision as a result 
A Victorian in- 
months in 


visit to American sehools in 1930.! 


of his study and observation.? 


spector of schools spent several 
America in 1932 and wrote the most critical 
report of the series? Dr. McRae, of Sydney 
Teachers College, has been the most recent visi 
impressions of American 


tor to write his 


schools.* 


1K. S. Cunningham, ‘‘Some Aspects of Educa 
tion in the United States of America,’’ Educa 
tional Research Series, No. 2, Melbourne, Mel- 
bourne University Press, pp. 104, 1930. 

2G. S. Browne, ‘‘ The Case for Curriculum Revi 
sion,’’ Educational Research Series, No. 8, Mel- 
bourne, Melbourne University Press, pp. 183, 1932. 

3J. G. Cannon, ‘‘Comments on Edueation in 
U. S. A. and Victoria,’’ Educational Research 
Series, No. 18, Melbourne, Melbourne Universit) 
Press, pp. 58, 1933. 

4C. R. MeRae, ‘‘An Australian Looks at Ameri- 
ean Schools,’’ Educational Research Series, No. 
20, Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, pp. 7%, 
1933. 
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Australian visitors all speak of excellent 
tildings and equipment in American schools, 
isually comparing the physical plant of their 


ewn schools unfavorably. They mention the 


4 


\merican pride in special rooms, such as audi- 
toriums and eafeterias, but they seem to feel 
that there is a danger of American teachers 


ling under the domination of “rooms.” Can- 


on says that in declaiming against “erystal- 


ved curriculums,” we are in danger of becom- 


e slaves of structures more rigid than 


curriculums. All observers speak of excellent 


<-hool libraries in America and mention the 


ise use made of many books. 
state units, 


Australian school 


ompletely centralized, and visitors from such 


systems are 


countries do not fail to point out the tremen- 
dous inequalities of our decentralized system. 
Our insistence that American schools are demo- 
cratie seems to strike them as amusing. Cannon 


Says: 


The Americans regard their public school as a 
very democratic institution, but from the Austra- 
ian point of view their system allows of so many 
that 
schools seem to resemble closely the Australian pri- 


nequalities of opportunity many public 
vate schools which provide for people who are able 
and willing to pay substantial sums of money for 
the education of their children in a selected social 
group. This state of affairs arises from the sys- 
Mm of 


educationists of America and their admirers. In 


local control so dear to the prosperous 


some cities the way by which public schools may 


e given the characteristics of private schools is 
by the formation of ‘‘villages.’’ These may be 
small, exclusive, suburban areas in which well-to- 
{o people whose business interests lie in the cities 
make their homes. The village provides its own 
schools from school taxes paid by landowners in 

Winnetka, at Chicago, and Bronx- 
lle, at New York, are examples. 


ts territory. 


This idea is elaborated to show that there is 
no essential difference between high tuition 
charges, paid by a father to send his child to 
an exclusive private school, and high taxes paid 
by the same father to send his child to an 
exclusive district publie school. To the Aus- 
tralian visitor our inequalities of financial 
burden and of educational opportunity are the 
reverse of democratic. 

Cannon believes that the school-leaving age is 
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higher in America than in other countries be 
than 
reasons—that we merely keep our children in 


cause of economic rather educational 
school longer in order that they may not com 
pete for jobs so early. He also points out that 
in this country the average school year rarely 
exceeds 180 days, while the Australian year 
runs 30 to 40 days longer, and the average 
Australian child starts to school before he is six 
years old. 
believes that the average young Australian has 


Considering these facts, Cannon 


had as much schooling at age 14 as an American 
child will have had when he is two years older. 
McRae that 
reason why American children stay longer in 


insists, however, one important 
school is that “the American belief in education 
is more profound than the Australian.” 
Australian edueationists ean not conceal a 
dislike of 
MeRae remarks on the refusal of 


tional psychologist to deal with anything that 


American educational psychology. 


the eduea- 


he can not measure. 


The consequence is that, while the current edu- 
cational psychology in America has a limited use 
fulness in the explanation and teaching of certain 
fundamental skills, it does not even pretend to 
treat the whole child. What treatment is given of 
the emotional side of life and of character develop- 
ment is so sketchy as to be almost negligible. 


Cannon believes that Australian teachers are 
more conscientious and more skilful exponents 
of teaching methods, but that they do not talk 
so much about the “philosophy back of it all.” 
He has doubts as to whether the average Ameri- 
ean teacher knows what he is talking about 
when he discusses “philosophies” so glibly. 

As to educational philosophers, McRae says 
that they have disported themselves 


with an exuberance untempered by any scientific 
conscience, and, I think, with little consideration 
for the desires of the parents or the practical 
problems of the teacher. Obliged neither to teach 
children nor to satisfy parents, the philosopher is 
in a state of delightful freedom. Having to do 
some actual teaching is, the world over, a harsh 
check on the theorist, and in America, facing and 
satisfying parents is quite a serious matter. 


Our visitors show a great deal of interest in 
individual methods of instruction, in the activ- 
ity plan and in provisions for educational 
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research made in the universities and in school 


Cunningham says: 


The great development of research gives some 
stification to the conviction which some Ameri 
cans appear, perhaps prematurely, to have arrived 
at that their country has definite assumed the 


world’s educational leadership. 
Plans for curriculum revision are under way 


in several Australian states, and in Victoria 


Browne has developed proposals which draw 
that field. 


Under assistance from the Carnegie Corpora- 


largely on American studies in 


tion the Australian Couneil for Edueational 
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Researeh is subsidizing an increasing number 
of research problems, and American studies and 
with interest, if no 


conelusions are watched 


always with approbation. Dr. Cunningha 

sums up his impressions of study and travel 

the United States in these words: 
The undoubted contributions which America 


educational progress lie in two ma 
directions, that of 


liberal and more vital; second, that of making 


making to 
first, making education mor 
more scientific. 
JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH’S 
PROGRAM OF COOPERATION 
WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 


A COMPREHENSIVE program of cooperation 
with high schools has been built up by the 
University of Pittsburgh as one effort to bridge 
the gap that ordinarily exists between the see- 
It is hoped that 


under the present plan the student gains the 


ondary school and college. 


benefit of a continuing program and continuity 
of personal interest on the part of vocational 
counselors and administrative officers generally. 

A basic feature in this program is a report 
given each semester to each high-school prin- 
cipal within the region from which most of the 
This 


ineludes 


undergraduate students are enrolled. 


area, about miles in radius, 


Pennsylvania west of Altoona, the panhandle 


ninety 


of West Virginia and a strip of eastern Ohio. 
The report covers the work of all undergraduate 
students from each high sehool and is threefold. 
It includes a graph, a statistical tabulation and 
a complete set of blue-printed cumulative grade 
reports for all freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
and seniors. Blueprints for freshmen only have 
been supplied for a number of years. The more 
complete reports were begun by the registrar 
with the first 1932-1933. These 
reports are intended for the confidential use of 


semester of 


the principal and the vocational counselor, 


although copies are furnished to the superinten- 


dents as well. 
The graph is plotted on coordinates, the 


units of the base-line representing grade poin 
averages, the vertical units designating per cent. 
of students. Any given point in the curves 
drawn thus represents the percentage of stu 
dents having a certain grade average for thi 
semester. A background curve in black gives 
the distribution of grade averages for all stu 
dents in the university’s undergraduate student 
body for the semester. On this is superimposed 
in red a curve showing the distribution of grade 
averages for all students from the particular 
high school for which the report is made. An 
other feature of this graph concerns compara 
tive performance of superior students in uni 
versity and high school. <A quotient reflecting 
this comparison is derived by dividing the num 
ber of students from the particular high schoo! 
who stood in the upper two fifths of their class 
there, into the number of students from the 
same high school who stood in the upper two 
fifths at the university. 

The statistieal tabulation lists all students b) 
ranks them on the basis of grade 
averages. Other columns list the following in- 
formation: average quality point standing for 
the semester; undergraduate school in which the 


name and 


the 


student is enrolled and his class standing; th 
fifth of his high-school class in which he was 
graduated; the fifth of all university students 
in which he stands; and his standing in another 
fifth, ealeulated with reference to all other stu 
dents from his high school who are now in the 


university. 
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The graph and tabulation, along with the 
eprints, are delivered to the high-school office 
a liaison representative, who explains the 
rts and diseusses the findings. Upon re- 

: st, eases of individual students are investi- 
cated by the representative upon his return to 
e campus and reports are made back to the 
neipals. Similar reports on the work of 
ndividual students are given at any time dur- 
i the semester, as requested by the principals. 
Upon occasion letters are sent to the princi- 
ls, notifying them of honors won by their 

mer students, ineluding graduation honors, 
lection to honor soeieties, selection for special 

olarships and fellowships, et cetera. Follow- 
the commencement seasons, the principals 

» advised of the graduation of their former 
tudents. 

Literature which may be useful in advising 
tudents is mailed to vocational counselors and 
to principals who do the work of advising. 
‘his ineludes reports of faculty committees, 


enificant investigations of faculty members 


nd graduate students and other pertinent 


iimeographed material, as well as the usual 
printed folders, booklets and bulletins deserib- 
ng the work of the various schools of the uni- 
‘rsity and their entrance requirements. 


Other services arranged by the liaison officer 
nelude the providing of speakers, whether 
faculty members or alumni, for vocational coun- 
eling talks in the high schools; the handling 


problems referred from the principals by 
‘lephone or mail, and the interviewing of high- 
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school students and their parents who are sent 
to the eampus for advice. 

The liaison officer also goes to the high- 
school offices for information helpful in dealing 
with former students of those schools who have 
become problem cases on the university campus. 
A plan is being devised whereby regular use 
may be made of high-school personnel records, 
whether or not those high schools keep eumula- 
tive records designed to be passed along to the 
colleges. 

Many principals report that the information 
provided through this service is useful to them 
in stimulating students now enrolled to their 
best efforts and in advising students about col- 
lege. The value to principals, superintendents 
and faculties, in locating points of strength or 
weakness in the high-school program and in 
The 


university benefits through an inereased under- 


checking standards of grading is obvious. 


standing in the high schools of its policy in 
selecting students and the relation between these 
standards and student accomplishment; also, 
through the possession of information about 
the earlier records of its students gained from 
high-school records and persons interviewed. 
As indicated above, the chief gain is doubtless 
realized by the student, who may expect to pass 
from one institution to the other with better 
success, through the greater unity of interest 
and information on the part of administration 


officers all along the line. 


STANTON C. CRAWFORD 


QUOTATIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
TO THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, has made a 
report urging far-reaching changes in the New 
York City school system which would place 
“tull responsibility” on the superintendent of 
schools for both administrative and supervisory 
control. 

Associated with Dr. Graves in preparing the 
survey were three assistant commissioners, Drs. 
Lewis A. Wilson, J. Cayee Morrison and George 


M. Wiley. 
were John W. Withers, dean of the College of 
Education, New York University; Frank E. 
Spaulding, professor of school administration, 
Graduate School, Yale University; William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Boston, 


Advisory members of the survey 


Education of Massachusetts, Mass. ; 
Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Henry W. Taft; Victor J. 
Dowling, Supreme Court Justice, and Robert 
E. Simon, vice-president of the United Parents’ 


Association. 
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Dr. Graves listed as among the most impor- 


tant of his recommendations the following: 


(1) That the Board of Education reorganize its 
work through larger delegation of administrative 
authority, in order that more time may be avail- 
able for the consideration of matters of general 
policy. 

(2) That the superintendent of schools be ac- 
corded powers, through statutory amendment and 
revision of by-laws, that will give him full respon 
sibility for both administrative and supervisory 
control of the school system. 

(3) That all appointments to the teaching, 
supervisory or administrative staff shall be made 
by the Board of Education on the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. 

(4) That the executive functions now vested in 
the Board of Superintendents be transferred to 
the superintendent of schools, but that the advis- 
ory function of the Board of Superintendents be 
retained and be given greater emphasis. 

(5) That each associate superintendent be as- 
signed a major city-wide function or group of 
closely related functions and be given large execu- 
tive responsibility in its administration. 

(6) That the assignments of district superin- 
tendents be made on a functional, rather than a 
geographical basis and that, through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary routine, there be given greater 
opportunity for professional leadership. 

(7) That throughout the entire school organiza- 
tion, with the cooperation of supervisors and prin- 
cipals, every effort be made to capitalize the best 
thinking of the teaching staff in every level of 


the service. 
The report says in conclusion: 


The tendency of the Board of Education and 
the Board of Superintendents to be considered as 
the final authority for executive and judicial action 
retards efficient administrative action. If much 
of the responsibility now exercised by these boards 
were delegated under proper controls to associate 
superintendents, district superintendents or prin- 
cipals, administrative procedure could be made 
more expeditious and effective. 

There is a lack of effective, creative leadership. 
While there are many exceptions, there is much 
evidence that the currents of educational planning 
or policy making are now flowing from the central 
office downward rather than from the schools up- 


ward. This is another way of saying that the 


leadership of the school system has not yet suc- 
ceeded in capitalizing the initiative and originality 
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of pupils, teachers and subordinate supervisory 
officers. 

The chief needs of the New York City schoo! 
system are: the more effective coordination of ad 
ministrative supervisory activity; under proper 
controls, the delegation and fixing of administra 
tive responsibility at the lowest levels consistent 
with effective action and justice to individuals, 
and the capitalization of the creative genius of 
pupils, teachers, principals and other supervisory 
officers. 

The office of superintendent of schools in the 
New York City system is handicapped at present 
in three major respects. First, the superinten 
dent lacks the power to nominate the twelve chief 
educational or administrative officers upon whom 
he must depend for carrying out the policies ay 
proved by the Board of Education. 

Further, he lacks the power to nominate the 
subordinate administrative heads in those bureaus 
responsible for the financial, business or material 
aspects of the school program. Second, two of the 
most important aspects of administrative leader 
ship, namely, policy formation and the exercise of 
judicial function, are lodged not in the superinten 
dent of schools but in the board of superinten 
dents. 

Third, the large number of bureaus and offices 
responsible directly to the superintendent of 
schools and the lack of effective coordination 
among them place a load of administrative detail 
and routine upon the superintendent that makes 
it difficult for him to exercise the larger responsi 
bilities of educational leadership that should be 
expected and demanded of a superintendent of 
schools in America’s largest city. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 

THE first demand made by the New Deal, 
then, should be a new kind of education, an edu- 
cation broader than that heretofore offered, one 
directed to the just assessment of the good and 
evil found in a society operating under /aiss« 
faire in a fiercely competitive world. Much at- 
tention should be paid to the methods suggested 
in the past and present with respect to pos- 
sible reforms of the social and economic order. 
There is little new in the world. “New deals” 
have been made time and time again. The 
citizen of America should know this; but he 
should also know full well that this is the first 
time in history that we have had a Power Age 
with the economy of plenty consequent upon 1t. 

This educational task is one of great magni- 
tude. It is impossible to accomplish in the few 
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hours a day, the few weeks a year, and the few 
rs of the ordinary school term. It means 
tended education. It is fortunate that boys 


| girls under twenty will not be wanted in 


il 


A 


dustry, for certainly it will require at lea 
teen years ot schooling, as well as extended 
education later on, for teachers to pro- 
ice men and women who will meet the new 
ti ndards. 
Furthermore, this program must be given to 
The United States 
afford to have education advanced in one part 


the people. ean not 


of the country and backward in another. Igno- 
ance at any point however remote is a source 
of danger. 

[his is the tragedy of the educational situa- 
tion that will be found in our own country in 
1934. The task 
plainly far more important than ever before. 


confronting our schools is 
Nevertheless in many sections we may have an 
educational breakdown. People may think be- 
cause general conditions are improving that it 
follows that the problem of the schools is likely 

The fact is that the effects of 


the depression were slow to reach the educa- 


to be less acute. 


tional Monies from taxes levied in 
1929 and collected in 1930 were still being 
spent in 1931. 
at that 
teachers’ salaries were cut, luxuries were discon- 
But, as 
the depression deepened, it was found that 
on the 


program that parents believed to be the min- 


system. 


Wise economies were introduced 


time, classes were increased in size, 


tinued, and construction almost ceased. 


funds could not be secured to carry 


imum. Taxes could not be collected and school 


boards became desperate. Unwise cuts were 
made, schools were closed, teachers were paid 
in serip or not at all, studies which we believe 
to be essential were eliminated, and important 
discontinued. At and the 


same time we had vagrant children and closed 


services were one 
schools, 

The country is now in a period of recovery. 
The wheels of industry have started to turn. 
lhe confidence of the public has been restored. 
But it will be two years or more before the New 
Deal begins to reach the pupils and students in 
our schools and colleges. Next year promises to 
be far worse than last; unless something drastic 
is done, edueation in the United States will be 
at a low ebb in 1934. There will be communi- 
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ties without education, districts with only two, 
three, or four months of school, cities with 
high schools, colleges, and universities crippled ; 
and unemployed, idle youth from sixteen to 
twenty unwanted in industry and at the same 
time so handicapped financially as to be unable 
to improve themselves. 

It may be that reforms in state taxing sys- 
It may be that 
payment of delinquent taxes will assist. It 


tems will help the situation. 


may be that private philanthropy will continue 
But 
only a substantial federal subsidy in almost any 


where public resources have broken down. 


form ean meet the need of the hour; and it is 
to be hoped that our national leaders will see 
its importance. 

Not only must our philosophers, economists 
and sociologists guide the curriculum toward an 
understanding of the New Deal and an appre- 
ciation of the problems of the Power Age; not 
only must our statesmen take heroic financial 
measures to keep education alive; but there is 
the larger aspect which is, of course, the real 
problem. There was once a time when Amer- 
icans loved liberty and feared tyranny; and it 
was to perpetuate this spirit that the means of 
education of that day were directed. Some- 
times it was the function of the school; more 
often of the less formal agencies of popular 
education. For the American who had just 
escaped from political and economic despotism 
kept “the fierce spirit of liberty” alive in his 
breast and took pains to arouse it in the hearts 
of his children. 

For we know that the torch of liberty needs 
Unattended and unworshiped, it 
low. It 
Clubs, throughout France, carrying on one of 


loving care. 
flickers and burns was the Jacobin 
the most effective programs of adult education 
that the world has ever seen, that laid the foun- 
dations for the French Revolution. It was eiti- 
zens’ clubs and private, often secret, schools that 
by education liberated Bulgaria from the Turk. 
It was the American school, the American press, 
the American pulpit that gave the battle ery of 
freedom. We must revive that spirit to-day. 
For the American people, having learned to 
clear the fields, build the railroads, mine the 
coal, and erect the factories—masters of all that 
around them lies—have been unable to control 


themselves. Rugged individualism, possible in 
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a wise people, masters of their fate, broke down 
in the fever following the World War. We 
have passed the crisis. We have chosen capable 
leaders and we have granted them large powers. 
If we read history aright, this may be the be- 
ginning of despotism. Mirabeau was followed 
by Robespierre and Napoleon. Kerensky gave 
way to Lenin and Stalin. Too often wisdom and 
public spirit are followed by greed for power. 
A people can guard against this succession by 


limiting the time of dictatorial power, by exer- 
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cising the power of selection and removal, and 
by written law. None of these will be fully 
effective in our case. The only hope is educa- 
tion, widespread, thorough, comprehensive and 
liberal. “What spectacle can be more edifying 
or more seasonable,”’ wrote Madison, “than that 
of Liberty and Learning, each leaning on the 
other for their material interest and surest sup- 
port?” What task more patriotic ?—William F. 
Russell, in the Report of the Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF NEW YORK STATE 

THE committee appointed by Governor Leh- 
man last July to determine whether further 
economies could be made in the school system of 
New York State without reducing the standard 
of education have submitted a report, which was 
made publie on December 4. 

At the time of the appointment of the com- 
mittee, of which Charles C. Burlingham is ehair- 
man, the governor pointed out that the cost of 
education was the largest item of expenditure 
not only in the state budget but in those of its 
political subdivisions. For several years state 
aid to the schools had been more than $100,000,- 
000 annually. Edueation Board, 
the Altman Foundation and the New York 
Foundation placed $10,000 at the disposal of 
the committee to defray the cost of the study. 

The for one member, is 
unanimous in its recommendations, exeept in 
A consider- 


The General 


committee, except 
relation to the amount of state aid. 
able majority of the committee believes the 
state should return to the full statutory provi- 
sion, while a minority holds that the appropria- 
tion for 1934-35 should be about the same as 
for the fiscal year 1932-33 and for the current 
vear. 
The report says in part: 


The amount of state aid is not primarily a ques- 
tion of economy. It is a question of who is to 
the bill. More children are going to school 


The local property tax is raising less 


pay 
each year. 
money. The committee recommends that the bill 
for education be paid more largely from state 


revenues and less from local taxes on property. 


We deplore the unwise practise of eliminating 
subjects such as art and music, or omitting kinde1 
gartens, of failing to provide health service and 
lunches and of attempting to get along without 
expert supervision. We should prefer to see classes 
increased in size, to see teachers adopt a heavie1 
program of teaching, even to see salaries further 
cut, than to deprive children of a well-rounded 
education and equal opportunity. 

The year 1934-1935 will see another large 
crease in pupils, particularly in the high schools 
and technical schools, owing to unemployment 
young workers and the operation of the codes. It 


also will see continued reduction in local assess 
ments. These changes will further increase thie 


disparities in the distribution of state funds 
state aid is to be ‘‘pegged’’ at the amount fixed 
for the current year. 

The majority believes that, because of the diff 
culties of tax collections on real estate, it would 
be unwise to grant less money to New York, Buf 
falo and They have made large 
economies—they must make more—but these sa 
ings should go to the further reduction of taxes 


other cities. 





on real estate. 

In 1933-1934 
creased, the value of taxable property had dé 
creased, and in order to meet the full statutory 
requirements a much larger sum would have been 
needed. It was decided, however, owing to eco- 
nomic difficulties, that there could be no increa 
in the appropriation and a flat cut of 10 per « 


the number of pupils had 


was made. 

The 10 per cent. cut did not fall evenly, and 
some rural school districts in the state could not 
meet their operating costs this year because of t! 
severe reduction in state aid. 


Among the committee’s recommendations for 
+} ( 


economy were four specific proposals to t! 
legislature, as follows: 
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The greatest of all long-term economies would 


he redistricting of the state. Units of at- 
lance, administration 


and taxation should be 


iently large to eliminate small, expensive 
ses and make possible efficient professional 
business administration. In many upstate 


ties the number of district superintendents 
ild be greatly reduced, effecting a considerable 
ving through concentration and efficiency in ad 
nistration. 


[he education law should be recodified. Un- 


ssary expenditure often results from the diffi- 

y of understanding and interpreting obscure 
nd conflicting laws. The state could well afford 

set a commission at work to study the education 
iw and to make recommendations to the legisla- 

re for its reenactment in new form, thus making 
a new education code. 

3. School boards pay large sums for interest 
harges on borrowed in anticipation of 
taxes and state grants. 
effected if the collection of taxes and the dating 
f payments of grants from the state were better 
ijusted to the needs of the schools. 


1. It would be a considerable saving to local 


money 
A real economy could be 
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school boards if they could place their insurance 


with the state. The smaller cities, villages and 
rural areas can not afford to assume these risks. 
Undoubtedly the state could carry the complete 
risk at a rate much lower than that charged by 


private insurance companies. 


At all costs, the committee found, with more 
pupils between sixteen and twenty-one unable 
to find work, “it is imperative that we 
strengthen all educational institutions that help 
to point the way to the future. 


The state must “retrain” its teachers, the re- 


port continues, with particular attention to nor- 


mal sehools, teachers’ colleges and summer 
schools which train teachers. 

The depression was found to have affected 
the schools in many ways, with enrolment rising 
and funds deereasing. Classes have generally 
inereased in size. Salary costs a pupil have 
been reduced by 8.64 per cent. in the cities, 
14.75 per cent. in the villages under superinten- 
dents, 21.99 per cent. in other villages and 23.01 


per cent. in the central rural districts. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE POSTGRADUATE PROBLEM IN 
NEW YORK STATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

WHILE it is only in recent years that high- 
school graduates have returned in any consider- 
able number for additional schooling, the num- 
ber has now increased until in some schools 
of the state it presents a major problem both 
in administration and in instruction. This in- 
crease in the number of postgraduates has been 
due to several general causes, all of which have 
probably been aggravated during the past three 
years by the economie crisis and the general 
unemployment situation. 

In order to determine the extent of the prob- 
lem and the factors involved in it, the Educa- 
tional Research Division of the State Education 
Department sponsored a study of postgraduate 
in New York high schools. This study was 
undertaken by Mr. Frederick J. Hollister, a 
graduate student at New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany. Data were collected 
and tabulated by the Educational Research 
Division and the remaining work was done by 


Mr. Hollister. 


For purposes of the study a postgraduate 
was defined as a pupil who had returned to 
high sehool for additional work after having 
been graduated. 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

Factual data for the study were obtained by 
means of questionnaires which were sent to all 
high schools, with the exception of those in 
New York City, with an enrolment of more than 


200 pupils. One 
schools returned the questionnaire and 4,306 


hundred and _ seventy-one 
postgraduates of these schools likewise returned 
individual questionnaires sent out to postgradu- 
ates. From the figures obtained it was not pos- 
sible to determine the exact number of post- 
graduates in all high schools of the state, but 
an estimate would place it at about 10,000. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF POSTGRADUATES 
Whereas in 1921 only 420 postgraduates were 
enrolled in the schools reporting, the number 
had grown to over 5,000 in 1932, an increase of 
1,175 per cent. Some of this increase was due 
to the growth in the schools themselves. By 
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far the largest increases oceurred in 1930, 1931 postgraduates, but have cared for the additiong 
and 1932 enrolment in much the same way that they 
The problem confronting many of the schools would have done had it been an increase in the 
that of providing adequate facilities to take number of undergraduates. Classes have bee: 

care of flux of students. It has meant in increased in size, teachers have been asked 
e schools a heavier teacher-load as well as a assume heavier loads and the present equipment 
general overcrowding in the classrooms. The and supplies have been spread over a larg 
tuation is all the more acute in some localities student body. In some eases this has been a 
beeau ( at pleted school revenues. real problem for the school to solve; in other 
cases, the absorption has taken place almos 

POLICY OF ADMITTING POSTGRADUATES unnoticed. Approximately half of the seho 

Up to the present time the graduate who has — reported that they were able to absorb the p 
vished to return to high school for additional graduate enrolment without undue overerowd 
work en able to do so unhindered to any ing or excessive teacher-load. On the oth 
extent by admission requirements or other ob- hand, 23 per cent. of the schools indicated an 
stacles. The data indicate that 90 per cent. of | overcrowded condition because of postgraduate 
the schools reporting have been accepting all enrolment and 28 per cent. stated that certain 


Who have applied for additional 


graduates 
work. A tew schools excluded applicants over 
21 years of age, and a small number of schools 
limited enrolment to their own graduates. 
[he mere tact that 90 per cent. of the schools 


accepted without restrictions all prospective 


postgraduates does not mean, however, that the 
same proportion of schools encouraged the en- 
rolment of such pupils. In fact, more than half 
ot the schools have established no policy toward 
encouraging or discouraging postgraduate work. 
At least 15 per cent. of the schools stated that 
they discourage it. 

Of the 171 
postgraduates a 
A tew schools found it necessary to 


144 allowed 
subjects 


schools reporting, 


free choice of all 
offered. 
limit postgraduates to those subjects the classes 
of which were not already filled by undergradu- 
ates. Although the number is small, the fact 
that 10 of the 171 sehools offered additional 
subjects, especially for postgraduates, is an 
indication that some schools are able and willing 
to extend educational opportunities beyond the 


regular courses offered. 


CHARGES FOR POSTGRADUATE WORK 


In view of the fact that only three of the 
schools charge a tuition fee to postgraduates, it 
may be concluded that such pupils are virtually 
on the same footing as undergraduates so far 


concerned. In general, 


as free schooling is 
schools have not found it necessary to make 
special provision in the education budget for 


classes were overcrowded and that certain 


teachers were overloaded. 
THE SEX OF POSTGRADUATES 

It is interesting to note that boys outnum 
bered girls by about 8 per cent. Several reasons 
may account for this. More boys than girls 
may have been disappointed in college entrance. 
It is even more likely that the employment 
situation affected boys more than girls. 

THE Tyre or PosTGRADUATE STUDENT 

More than one half of the postgraduates now 
enrolled in the schools reporting were graduated 
from the college preparatory course. About 
the same proportion indicated an intention ol 
going on to an institution of higher learning 
at a later date. 

More girls than boys who returned for post 
graduate work were graduates of the commer- 
cial course. In other courses, excepting art and 
home economics, boys outnumbered girls. It is 
probable that the majority of postgraduate 
girls, who had previously taken the commercial 
course, returned for additional training in com- 
mercial work after finding it impossible to se 
cure suitable positions. 


Susyects Now TAKEN BY POSTGRADUATES 


The subjects which a postgraduate student 
takes depend upon the courses offered, the sub- 
jects taken previous to graduation, and the 
intentions of the postgraduate as to future 
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ing. Although, as previously pointed 


over half of the postgraduate students 
fied the intention of going on to college 
r, typewriting heads the list of subjects 

en by postgraduates, as will be noted in the 
mpanying There 


ubjeet 1,744 postgraduate students, 55 per 


table. were enrolled in 


t. of whom were girls. Stenography ranks 
nd and accounting third, in both of which 
outnumbered boys by a considerable mar- 

Ilowever, when we note the number en- 
lled in the more strictly academie subjects we 
erve that without exception boys outnum- 
ed girls. This is in agreement with the fact 
1at more boys than girls were graduates from 
college preparatory course and are intend 


to go on to eollege. 


SuBJECTS* TAKEN BY POSTGRADUATES OF 
EAcH SEX 


Per cent. Per cent. 








of of Total 
Subject Boys total Girls total number 
boys girls 
'ypewriting 785 45.0 957 54.9 1,744 
Stenography or 
shorthand 441 29.0 1076 70.8 1,519 
Accounting or 
bookkeeping 347 41.1 496 58.7 845 
Chemistry 431 566 331 43.4 762 
French 364 544 305 45.6 669 
Drawing 317 519 294 48.1 611 
History 319 60.8 206 39.2 525 
Physics 357 729 133 = 27. 490 
English 233 55.3 188 44.7 421 
Intermediate 
algebra 272 ~=s 69.4 120 30.6 392 
Economies 253 31.1 114 68.9 367 
Trigonometry... 317 87.3 46 12.7 363 
Music .198 55.5 159 44.5 357 
Commercial law 199 ‘65.5 104 34.2 304 
Mechanical 
drawing 262 88.5 34 11.5 296 





* 


This table lists only the fifteen most frequently 
occurring subjects. 


How to adequately explain the general prefer- 
ence for commercial subjects by students, the 
majority of whom took the college preparatory 
course before graduation and many of whom 
planned to go on to an institution of higher 


le ° ° e 
learning, is not altogether clear. The inference 
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is that the opportunity arose for taking work 
which could be put to practical use either in or 
out of eollege and graduates took advantage of 
the opportunity. It is also probable that many 


who eoneentrated on the college preparatory 
course as undergraduates, being unable to go to 
colleve for the time being, saw the advantage 
of acquiring some skill in the commercial sub- 
In the 


event their college hopes fail to materialize they 


jects for use in college at a later date. 
may put this training to practical use. 


SuBJECTS DESIRED BY POSTGRADUATES 
puT Not OFFERED 


In gathering data for the study it seemed im- 
portant to inelude the desires of the postgradu- 
ate student in subjeets not offered in the high 
school attended. It is only natural to expeet 
that very few high schools would offer all the 
work which 


types of postgraduate students 


would wish to pursue. However, if the post- 
graduate enrolment continues to inerease the 
schools may find it necessary to provide addi- 
tional subjects, as a few schools have already 
done. Such being the ease, the list of subjects 
desired may throw some light on the program 
of studies to be offered. 

Although a large number of subjects was 
desired when all the postgraduates are consid- 
ered, many of the subjects were mentioned by 
only one or two pupils. The sixteen most fre- 
quently desired subjects are listed in the accom- 
panying table. It is to be observed that Spanish 
heads the list; with German, second; psychol- 
ogy, third, ete. It was found that most of these 
subjects were desired more frequently by post- 
graduates in small high schools than in the large 
ones, explained largely by the fact that most of 
the subjects are already offered in the larger 
schools. It is also of interest to note that, with 
the exception of bookkeeping, the most fre- 
quently desired subjects were listed in largest 
numbers by students who had taken the college 
preparatory course before graduation. 


REASONS FOR DoInGa PosTGRADUATE WORK 


Approximately 28 per cent. of the postgradu- 
ates reporting indicated that they were doing 
postgraduate work to prepare for college. This 
probably means that some were making up defi- 
ciencies, while others were reenforcing their 
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knqwledge in certain subjects to make college 
work less burdensome. A considerable number 
gave their reason for doing postgraduate work 
as “waiting until September to go to college,” 
“not old enough for college,” and “to raise 
marks.” 

The second reason, in point of frequency, for 
doing postgraduate work was that of acquiring 
This may be interpreted to 


more edueation. 


mean that the pupil has little hope of going 


But Nor 


OFFERED ACCORDING TO CERTAIN COURSES 


SUBJECTS* DESIRED BY POSTGRADUATES 


TAKEN BY UNDERGRADUATES 


Subject desired 


aratory 
Academic 
all courses 


Commercial 


prep 


Spanish 
German 
Psychology 
Accounting or book 
keeping 
French 
Advanced chemistry 
Economies 
Shorthand or stenog 
raphy 
Typewriting 
Drawing 
Music 
Advanced algebra 
Journalism or news 
writing ‘ 
Trigonometry 39 
Public speaking y : 37 
Mechanical drawing 37 


* This table indicates only the most frequently 
occurring sixteen subjects desired, the three major 
courses and totals for all courses. 


on to an institution of higher learning and is 
more edueation through 
The 
of employing one’s time 
during unemployment. Approximately 16 per 
cent. of postgraduates gave this as the reason 
It seems to be a sig- 


desirous of aequiring 


the facilities of the free high school. 


third reason was that 


for postgraduate work. 
nificant fact that almost 40 per cent. of those 
reporting had returned to high school for more 
education and to employ their time while unem- 
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ployed. This bespeaks either a thoughtful and 
serious attitude on the part of the boys and 
girls themselves, or the influence of interested 
and purposeful parents, or probably the draw- 
ing power of the high school itself. All these 
factors may be operating. 


LENGTH OF ATTENDANCE OF POSTGRADUATES 


In general, it may be stated that the length 
of attendance of postgraduates does not usually 
exceed one year at the present time, although 
a small percentage of the number enrolled indi- 
cated that they had attended or would attend 
more than one year. This brief attendance in 
the past may be due to the ability of the boys 
and girls either to go on to school or to secure 
desirable employment. Under present condi- 
tions it is altogether probable that this period 
of attendance will be lengthened. This will 
depend somewhat upon the ability of the school 
to offer a more extensive group of subjects for 
postgraduates. 

The analysis of the data gathered indicates 
that the high schools of the state are confronted 
with the serious problem of organizing adequate 
work for the increasing number of graduates 
who are returning for postgraduate study. In 
view of the present tendency to reserve most of 
the jobs in industry for adult workers, the 
problem is likely to grow more critical. While 
in some schools the small number of postgradu- 
ates may be absorbed into the regular student 
body, in many of the schools it undoubtedly 
will be necessary to organize a special depart- 
ment for postgraduates with a slightly different 
type of organization, teaching personnel and 
courses offered. 

Wayne W. Soper 

NEW YorK STATE EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 
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